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I want  to  share  an  unsolicited  endorse- 
ment, which  was  recently  e-mailed  to  me  by  a 
member  of  the  PERSCOM  staff.  Much  of  the 
recent  reporting  we  read  each  day  is  focused 
on  the  negative  aspects  of  current  events.  This 
often  negative  reporting,  coupled  with  an 
extremely  difficult  recruiting  environment,  poses 
an  even  greater  challenge  to  Army  recruiters. 
We  should  all  be  proud  of  the  superb  manner  in 
which  these  soldiers  represent  our  Army  during 
these  difficult  times.  I hope  you  get  a feeling  for 
the  complexity  of  the  mission  after  you  read  this: 

“When  I was  coming  back  from  Fort 
Hood,  I met  a flight  attendant  who  had  a son 
who  was  getting  ready  to  go  into  the  Army 
(PVT  David  Nathan  Pigg,  ADA  related  MOS, 
BCT  at  Ft.  Sill).  She  said  at  first  she  was  very 
apprehensive  about  her  son  joining  the  Army 
and  was  concerned  about  what  he  was  getting 
into.  (She  had  been  reading  about  Aberdeen, 
the  SMA’s  trial,  etc.) 

“She  said  that  her  son’s  recruiter  relieved 
her  apprehension,  and  actually  made  her  feel 
excited  about  the  opportunities  that  were  being 
made  available  to  her  son.  She  told  me  that  she 
had  met  with  her  son’s  recruiter  and  was  very 
impressed.  He  was  stopping  by  the  house  every 
morning  and,  with  her  son  and  several  other 
recruits,  was  going  for  a short  run,  showing 
them  how  to  get  ready  for  Army  PT. 

“He  also  went  by  the  high  school  and 
spoke  with  the  counselor  to  see  how  her  son 
was  doing  in  school.  Her  son  had  been  thinking 
about  quitting  school,  getting  his  GED  and 
joining  the  Army  immediately.  His  grades  were 
at  the  minimum  passing  level.  She  said  the 
recruiter  talked  her  son  into  staying  in  school 


and  graduating. 

“He  had  the  son  stop  by  the  recruiting 
station  every  Friday  with  several  other  recruits 
to  go  over  the  week  in  school.  He  set  up 
tutoring  sessions  and  spoke  to  teachers  to  assist 
his  recmits  in  classes  where  they  were  having 
problems.  His  mother  now  knows  more  about 
the  Army  educational  and  training  programs 
than  some  of  our  soldiers. 

“She  said  the  recruiter  spent  several  hours 
speaking  with  her  and  her  husband  after  her  son 
came  in  to  talk  to  him  at  the  recruiting  station. 
Bottom  line  is  that  her  son’s  grades  improved, 
he  graduated  from  high  school,  and  is  becoming 
more  responsible.  Just  as  important,  this  woman 
and  her  family  have  a wonderful  impression  of 
the  Army  and  our  NCOs.  Her  son  is  in  Basic 
Training  now,  and  is  looking  forward  to  serving 
in  the  Army,  and  going  overseas  to  Europe. 

“It  was  nice  to  hear  that  some  of  the  things 
we  talk  about  actually  occur,  and  shows  how 
important  our  first  line  is  in  telling  the  Army 
story.” 

Editor’s  note:  A little  investigating 
showed  that  the  recruiter  in  this  incident  is 
SGT  Paul  Deyo,  Holton  City  Recruiting 
Station,  Dallas  Battalion.  The  story  of 
SGT  Deyo *s  actions  with  this  young  man  is 
a good  example  of  how  effort  gets  trans- 
lated into  good  will.  He  could  not  have 
known  that  this  mother  would  talk  to  an 
Army  officer  who  would  forward  this  good 
news  up  to  the  Pentagon;  he  was  just  a 
recruiter  doing  his  job  - and  doing  it  well, 
it  seems. 
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From  the  USAREC  CSM 


Reading  assignments 

Almost  everything  we  learn  is 
acquired  through  some  form  of  training. 
I’ll  use  recruiting  as  an  example. 

The  Army  Recruiting  Course  taught 
us  the  basic  skills  and  tasks  needed  to 
recruit.  The  New  Recruiter  Program  is  a 
training  tool  by  which  we  assess  a 
recruiter’s  knowledge  and  execution  of 
those  skills.  Weaknesses  are  identified 
and  follow  on  training  is  provided. 

Daily  Performance  Review,  Perfor- 
mance Counseling,  Individual  Recruiter 
Assessments,  Station  Training  Assess- 
ment Reviews,  company  training,  as 
well  as  interaction  with  other  recruiters, 
trainers,  and  leaders  are  all  vehicles  for 
training. 

Shortcomings  are  determined, 
training  is  provided  and  performance  is 
improved.  Right?  Sometimes.  Too 
many  times  the  new  recruiter  is  ne- 
glected, DPR  isn’t  daily  or  thorough, 
STAR  training  isn't  needs-based, 
performance  counseling  addresses 
results  instead  of  performance,  and 
leaders  preach  their  own  policy  instead 
of  teaching  what's  actually  in  regula- 
tion. What  can  a soldier  do  when  one  or 
more  of  these  conditions  exist?  How 
does  one  improve  performance,  achieve 
standards  and  accomplish  the  mission? 

The  American  soldier  has  always 
been  famous  for  his/her  initiative.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  words  like  compe- 
tence, seeking  self-improvement,  always 
learning,  “Be,  Know,  and  Do.”  If  you 
don’t  know  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it, 
try  researching  the  answer  yourself 
before  asking  someone  who  may  not 
know.  Read. 

All  too  often  I find  recruiters  and 
their  leaders  working  hard,  spending 
long  hours  on  the  job  while  failing  to 
follow  regulatory  guidance  as  they  fail 
to  achieve  mission.  In  most  cases  the 
solution  is  only  an  arm’s  reach  away. 

It’s  on  the  desk  or  in  a drawer.  It’s  in 
the  last  update  still  wrapped  in  cello- 
phane. This  is  a systemic  problem 
throughout  our  command. 

Every  IG  report  reinforces  it  - there 
is  a need  to  establish  professional 
reading  programs.  We  rely  too  much  on 
memory  and  hearsay.  Let’s  pull  the 
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books  out  and  find  out  how  to  do  this 
job  right.  This  is  called  self-develop- 
ment. Check  your  last  report  card.  It’s 
in  there. 

Let’s  give  the  reader  his/her  first 
reading  assignment,  UR  601-95, 

Delayed  Entry  and  Delayed  Training 
Program.  During  my  first  meeting  with 
MG  Gaddis,  we  discussed  production 
and  DEP  losses.  He  said  we  have  to  fix 
both.  We  have  to  fix  both  of  these  now. 
Sound  familiar?  We  sure  didn’t  fix 
anything  in  FY  98,  but  I’m  optimistic. 

The  DEP  Program  is  the  quickest 
one  to  get  a handle  on.  We’ve  got  too 
many  recruiters  and  leaders  who  don’t 
even  know  the  follow-up  requirements. 
They  think  they  know.  They  repeat 
something  from  memory,  usually  an  old 
regulation  or  some  local  SOP.  You 
know,  the  most  common  policy  I hear  is, 
“We  follow  up  our  DEP  weekly.”  More 
is  better,  quantity  over  quality.  Wrong, 
more  is  not  better.  Quality  is  better. 

A planned  tutorial  face-to-face 
meeting  with  a DEP  member  beats  a 
drive-by  any  day.  The  drive-by  is  the 
stop  at  the  station,  at  the  school,  at  work, 
or  on  the  street.  The  tutorial  meeting  is 
the  one  true  opportunity  to  sustain  the 
relationship  you’ve  established  with 
your  DEP  member.  It’s  planned  so  both 
parties  know  the  when,  where,  what, 
why. 

Planned  follow-up  is  your  opportu- 
nity to  get  into  your  DEP  members’ 
heads,  provide  training  that  will 
prepare  them  for  soldiering.  This 
reinforces  your  commitment  to  the  DEP 
members  and  their  commitment  to  the 


Army.  This  creates  the  proper  environ- 
ment for  soliciting  referrals.  By  the  way, 
aren’t  referrals  a lead  generation 
activity? 

Station  commanders  and  company 
leadership  teams,  do  you  know  what  the 
“Rule  of  Four”  is?  Have  you  incorpo- 
rated it  into  your  prospecting  plan? 

How  many  of  you  use  UF  1 137,  the 
DEP/DTP  Pre-Basic  Training  Tasks 
List,  in  your  tutorial  follow-up  or  at  all? 
Do  you  keep  a copy  on  file?  Do  you 
present  UF  1 136,  DEP/DTP  Members 
Certificate  of  Training,  to  your  DEPs 
when  they  successfully  complete  each 
task  to  standard?  How  many  of  your 
new  DEPs  are  enrolled  in  the  Army 
Correspondence  Course  Program?  Why 
not  all  of  them? 

Grads  may  ship  quickly  but  they  can 
take  the  courses  with  them.  Seniors  will 
be  around  a long  time  and  these  courses 
will  provide  yet  another  training 
opportunity  during  the  monthly  tutorial. 

Again  speaking  of  follow-up,  are  you 
performing  the  DEP  Orientation  within 
3-10  days  after  enlistment?  Are  you 
going  over  each  bullet  of  UF  1 135,  the 
DEP/DTP  Member’s  Certificate  of 
Commitment  to  Excellence,  with  the 
DEP  member?  Do  you  keep  a file  copy? 

What  kind  of  a Delayed  Entry 
Program  do  you  have?  The  last  four 
months’  losses  speak  very  loudly.  FY 
99  is  here.  Let's  fix  this  now. 

First  things  first.  Everyone  reads  UR 
601-95.  It’s  only  12  pages  of  reading 
with  another  24  pages  of  figures  and 
appendixes.  Once  you  read  it,  execute 
with  a vengeance.  Throw  away  the  local 
SOPs;  they  didn’t  help  last  year  and 
won’t  this  year.  UR  601-95  was 
prepared  and  approved  by  USAREC’s 
senior  NCO  leadership.  Let’s  do  it  right. 
If  you  have  a better  idea,  then  tell  me. 

For  FY  99  the  contents  of  this  regulation 
specify  the  only  acceptable  DEP/DTP 
Program. 

So  you’ve  got  your  first  reading 
assignment  from  me.  Pass  this  article 
around.  There  will  be  more  to  follow. 
One  of  the  keys  to  success  is  doing 
things  right.  This  year  we  will.  I look 
forward  to  the  year  ahead. 

Good  recruiting! 
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Army  Values: 

Honor 


Editor's  note:  The  comments  expressed  in  these  columns  are 
personal  opinions  by  the  essay  authors  and  represent  no 
official  point  of  view. 


by  Kathleen  Welker,  RJ  editor 


In  the  acronym  we  use  to  remember 
the  Army  values  (LDRSHIP),  H for  honor 
falls  somewhere  in  the  middle,  but 
logically  it  should  come  at  the  end.  For 
honor  means  to  “live  up  to  all  the  Army 
values”  and  with  that  definition,  it 
encapsulates  the  other  values. 


In  and  of  itself,  honor  means  living 
your  life  so  as  to  keep  your  good  name 
and  reputation.  In  early  17th  century 
England,  Shakespeare  wrote, 

“For  honor  travels  in  a straight  so 
narrow 

Where  one  but  goes  abreast.” 

He  meant  that  honor  is  individual; 
each  man’s  honor  is  his  own.  There  is 
such  a thing  as  unit  honor,  but  it 
depends  on  each  soldier  doing  his  or  her 
best,  as  an  individual,  to  uphold  that 
honor,  that  reputation,  that  good  name. 

Defined  simply  thus,  maintaining  your 
personal  honor  should  be  a no-brainer  in 
USAREC.  It  means,  simply,  doing  what 
you  know  to  be  right.  By  being  loyal  in 


your  relationships,  doing  your  duty  to 
the  best  of  your  ability,  being  respectful 
of  all  persons,  performing  service  for 
others  selflessly,  doing  all  things  with 
integrity,  and  having  the  personal 
courage  to  do  always  what  is  right,  your 
honor  (good  name,  reputation)  will  be 
spotless. 

Especially  as  an  Army  recruiter,  you 
need  honor.  As  a new  recruiter,  you 
entered  a community  and  had  to  build 
trust  and  rapport  with  countless  strang- 
ers. You  built  your  reputation  slowly,  by 
helping  others,  by  telling  them  the  truth, 
by  offering  them  opportunities  to  excel 
— and  if  you  did  it  all  correctly  and 
properly,  each  new  soldier  should  be 
telling  others  about  you.  Perhaps  that 
new  tanker  will  tell  his  buddies  that  you 
are  a straight  shooter;  maybe  the  newest 
MP  will  come  back  home  as  an  HRAP 
and  tell  high  school  students  how  you 
helped  her  focus  her  life. 

That  depends  on  how  you  treated 
those  young  people  in  all  your  contacts, 
in  your  conversations,  in  the  processing 


cycle,  and  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program. 
Think  about  your  latest  contacts  with  a 
prospect  or  applicant  or  a DEP  member. 
Were  those  contacts  all  honorable?  Did 
they  all  contribute  to  your  good  name? 

Honor  is  also  defined  as  a source  or 
cause  of  credit.  By  doing  what  is  right  in 
all  things,  you  become  a credit  to 
yourself  and  to  your  unit,  in  this  case 
USAREC  and  the  Army.  Consider  the 
alternative,  when  your  honor  is  compro- 
mised; without  honor,  you  would  be 
ineffective  as  a recruiter  and  as  a soldier. 
Without  honor,  no  one  would  trust  you, 
no  one  would  believe  you,  no  one  would 
confide  in  you. 

Living  Army  values,  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Louis  Caldera  has  said,  means 
“doing  what  must  be  done,  honoring  the 
contribution  that  each  soldier  has  to 
make,  living  up  to  our  highest  ideals 
[and]  persevering  in  the  face  of  danger.” 
Honor  is  the  summation  of  the  Army’s 
values;  as  a soldier  and  as  a recruiter, 
live  up  to  all  the  Army  values  and  honor 
will  be  yours. 
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News  Briefs 


New  soldiers  may  be  able 
to  reduce  debt  interest 

FORT  KNOX,  Ky.  (Legal  Assistance 
Office)  — If  you  have  recently  entered  ac- 
tive duty  you  may  be  eligible  for  a 6 per- 
cent per  year  cap  on  your  outstanding 
debts. 

The  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress  to  provide 
protection  for  individuals  entering  or 
called  to  active  duty  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. Reservists  and  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  are  also  protected  under  the 
provisions  of  the  SSCRA  while  on  active 
duty. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  reduction  to  6 per- 
cent for  a particular  debt,  you  must  meet 
all  of  the  following  requirements: 

• You  must  have  taken  out  the  loan 
(or  for  credit  cards  you  must  have 
made  the  charge)  during  a time  when 
you  were  not  on  any  form  of  active 
duty  in  any  branch  of  the  military; 

• The  interest  rate  on  your  loan  must 
currently  be  above  6 percent  per 
year; 

• Your  military  service  must  materi- 
ally affect  your  ability  to  pay  the  loan 
at  the  regular  (pre-service)  interest 
rate.  Generally  this  requirement 
means  that  you  must  make  less 
money  in  the  military  than  you  made 
as  a civilian. 

If  you  qualify  for  the  interest  cap  you 
must  notify  your  lender  that  you  are  in- 
voking your  rights  as  afforded  by  the 
SSCRA.  The  resulting  percentage  cap  in- 
cludes all  services  charges,  renewal 
charges,  and  fees.  It  applies  retroactively 
to  the  date  that  you  entered  active  duty.  If 
you  invoke  your  right  to  the  6 percent  in- 
terest cap  after  you  are  on  active  duty,  your 
lender  must  recalculate  your  loan  payments 
based  on  the  new  interest  cap. 

The  6 percent  interest  cap  applies  to  all 
commercial  financial  obligations  and  li- 
abilities, including  home  mortgages,  credit 
card  debts,  and  automobile  loans,  whether 
they  are  held  only  by  the  service  member 
or  jointly  by  the  service  member  and 
spouse. 

However,  it  does  not  apply  to  student 
loans  or  to  credit  card  purchases  made  af- 
ter the  service  member  enters  active  duty. 


If  you  do  not  fulfill  all  of  these  require- 
ments and  you  contact  your  lender  or  credit 
card  issuer  to  request  an  interest  rate  re- 
duction, problems  may  arise.  Some  lend- 
ers may  grant  the  reduction  in  the  short 
term  without  fully  understanding  the  law 
or  examining  whether  you  qualify  for  the 
lower  rate.  These  lenders,  when  they  be- 
come aware  of  the  mistake,  will  likely 
charge  you  for  back  interest  owed,  com- 
pounded over  the  length  of  the  time  you 
received  the  lower  rate,  as  well  as  charge 
you  associated  penalties  or  fees. 

Moreover,  intentionally  deceiving  the 
lender  or  card  issuer  as  to  your  eligibility 
to  receive  the  interest  rate  reduction  could 
be  punishable  as  fraud. 

If  you  think  that  you  qualify  for  the  in- 
terest rate  cap  as  provided  for  by  the 
SSCRA  you  are  advised  to  consult  with 
an  attorney  to  ensure  that  you  meet  all  re- 
quirements or  you  may  call  the  Legal  As- 
sistance Office  at  the  nearest  installation. 

Tuition  Assistance  becomes 
standard  for  all  services 

By  William  J.  Kunisch,  Recruiting 
Operations  Directorate 

For  many  years  each  service  managed 
a separate  Tuition  Assistance  (TA)  policy. 
This  caused  a disparity  among  the  mem- 
bers of  each  service  in  the  amount  of  TA 
money  that  was  available  to  them.  Finally, 
the  Department  of  Defense  confronted 
this  problem  and  established  a standard- 
ized policy  for  the  start  of  Fiscal  Year 
1999. 

Effective  October  1,  1998,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  implement  this  new 
TA  policy  across  the  services.  Each  ser- 
vice will  fund  75  percent  tuition  costs  up 
to  $187.50  per  semester  hour,  whichever 
is  less,  with  a maximum  total  yearly 
amount  of  $3,500.  This  yearly  maximum 
will  cover  a combination  of  vocational/ 
technical  courses  and  undergraduate/ 
graduate  level  study. 

Also  taking  effect  at  the  same  time  are 
the  following  policy  changes: 

• Independent  study/distance 
learning  courses  will  be  funded  with 
TA  up  front  for  courses  24  weeks  or 
less  in  length.  Courses  longer  than 
24  weeks  will  be  funded  upon 
completion  through  the  Defense 


Activity  for  Non-Traditional  Educa- 
tion Support. 

• In  cases  in  which  soldiers  are  eli- 
gible for  both  TA  and  Pell  Grants, 

TA  will  be  applied  first  to  allow 
maximum  use  of  Pell  Grant  funds. 
Currently,  soldiers  only  have  to  reim- 
burse TA  when  failure  is  due  to  nonatten- 
dance. Beginning  FY  99.  recoupment  w ill 
be  initiated  for  any  failed  courses,  incom- 
plete courses,  or  courses  from  which  sol- 
diers voluntarily  withdraw,  unless  there 
are  extenuating  circumstances.  Extenuat- 
ing circumstances  are  situations  in  which 
soldiers  do  not  have  control  (i.e.  military 
mission,  death  in  the  family,  unplanned/ 
unscheduled  permanent  change  of  station, 
etc.).  Commanders  must  provide  certifi- 
cation that  reimbursement  is  not  required 
based  on  extenuating  circumstances. 

Computer  and  laboratory  fees  are  paid 
using  TA.  In  cases  in  which  computer  and 
laboratory  fees  are  not  included  in  total 
tuition  costs.  TA  is  authorized  75  percent 
of  total  computer  or  lab  fees  or  $187.50, 
whichever  is  less. 

Soldiers  must  also  have  an  official 
Servicemembers  Opportunity  Colleges 
Army  Degrees  (SOCAD)  Student  Agree- 
ment or  documented  degree  plan  to  receive 
TA  beyond  nine  semester  hours. 

The  new  policy  is  a much  improved 
benefit  package  for  soldiers.  It  could  per- 
mit them  to  take  more  courses  than  under 
current  Army  policy  and  at  the  same  time 
they  should  have  to  pay  less  out-of-pocket 
for  each  course. 

Hispanic  Heritage  Month 
recognizes  contributions 

by  SFC  Connie  Dickey 
WASHINGTON  (Army  News  Ser- 
vice, Sept.  16,  1998)  — National  His- 
panic Heritage  Month  began  Sept.  15  and 
runs  through  Oct.  15  Army  wide.  Its 
theme  for  this  year  is  “Women  in  Lead- 
ership.” 

The  Department  of  Defense  kicked-off 
the  month  with  an  address  by  Maria  C. 
Fenandez-Greczmiel,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  defense,  inter- American  af- 
fairs, in  the  Pentagon  Concourse,  Sept. 
15. 

Also,  Aida  Alvarez,  the  administrator 
for  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, will  speak  Oct.  7 at  the  Pentagon. 
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Secretary  of  the  Army  Louis  Caldera 
took  some  time  Sept.  10  to  reflect  on  con- 
tributions Hispanic  soldiers  have  made  to 
the  Army  and  reviewed  the  Pentagon’s 
wall  exhibit  of  Hispanic  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients. 

The  exhibit  includes  military  members 
of  all  the  services,  their  photographs  and 
what  they  did  to  receive  the  Medal  of 
Honor.  Caldera,  who  represented  Los  An- 
geles in  the  California  legislature  for  five 
years,  pointed  out  Marine  Corps  PFC  Eu- 
gene A.  Obregon,  also  from  Los  Angeles. 
Obregon  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
his  actions  in  saving  a fellow  wounded 
Marine  during  the  Korean  War. 

Caldera  said  Los  Angeles  has  just  re- 
named an  interstate  exchange  there  as  the 
Eugene  A.  Obregon  Exchange. 

A monument  is  also  being  erected  in 
the  heart  of  downtown  Los  Angeles,  called 
the  Eugene  A.  Obregon/CMH  monument. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Latino  Medal  of  Honor 
recipients  and  celebrates  the  brotherhood 
of  all  Americans. 

Caldera  said  setting  aside  special  times 
of  the  year  to  recognize  the  contributions 
of  Americans  of  varied  backgrounds  and 
to  promote  understanding  is  an  important 
national  effort. 

“We  honor  and  value  the  fullest  par- 
ticipation of  all  Americans  in  our  nation’s 
life.  We  find  both  strength  and  pride  in 
our  rich,  national  diversity,”  he  said. 

Caldera,  the  son  of  Mexican  immi- 
grants, is  the  highest-ranking  Army  civil- 
ian of  Hispanic  heritage.  One  of  the 
Army’s  highest-ranking  Hispanic  NCOs 
is  SGM  Maria  Virgen  Martinez.  She  is 
assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command  and  is  now  at  the  Sergeants 
Major  Academy  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 

Originally  from  Puerto  Rico,  she  was 
raised  in  foster  homes  in  Chicago,  111., 
after  her  parents  divorced  when  she  was 
5.  After  graduating  from  high  school,  she 
enlisted  in  the  Army  in  January  1981. 

She  has  used  her  recruiting  time  to 
mentor  young  people  of  all  races  and 
speaks  to  disadvantaged  youth  on  the  criti- 
cal importance  of  continuing  their  educa- 
tion regardless  of  the  odds.  She  was  se- 
lected for  sergeant  major  in  December 
1997. 

Martinez  was  nominated  and  received 
the  National  Image  Meritorious  Service 
Award  this  year. 


The  award  is  presented  by  National 
Image,  Inc.,  a national  Hispanic  organi- 
zation which  seeks  to  improve  employ- 
ment, education  and  civil  rights.  Annu- 
ally the  organization  conducts  a military 
banquet  and  presents  its  award  to  out- 
standing military  personnel  from  the 
military  services  who  have  contributed  to 
increased  opportunities  for  Hispanic 
Americans. 

In  honor  of  Hispanic  heritage  and  to 
celebrate  Hispanic  Heritage  Month,  posts 
throughout  the  Army  have  scheduled 
guest  speakers,  special  meals,  musical 
concerts,  art  displays  and  other  cultural 
events. 


Soldiers  test  new  uniforms 
for  battlefield  viability 

by  SPC  Herschel  J.  Grangent  Jr. 

Fort  Knox,  Ky.  — A new  Load- 
Carrying  Vest  might  replace  the  current 
LBE.  It  is  lighter  and  distributes  weight 
more  evenly  over  the  body. 

Upon  completion  of  all  tasks,  G Troop, 
1/16  soldiers  left  the  testing  site  at 
Mendick  Range  and  prepared  for  an  af- 
ter-action report. 

The  new  Mounted  Crewman  Boot  is 
Gortex-lined,  and  designed  to  be  cooler 
in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  The  boot 
also  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  wearer’s 
foot  upon  being  broken  in. 

Soldiers  from  several  military  occupa- 
tions took  part  in  an  experiment  July  7 
at  Fort  Knox’s  Mendick  Range  that  could 
change  the  way  future  ground  forces  suit 
up  for  battle. 

The  Mounted  Warrior  Ensemble  Com- 
ponents that  were  tested  consisted  of  14 
pieces  of  equipment  that  would  be  com- 
mon for  all  soldiers  to  carry  on  the  battle- 
field, and  eight  (two  separate  sets  of  four, 
classified  as  versions  one  and  two)  that 
would  be  specific  to  only  certain  MOSs. 

The  testing  was  conducted  using  sol- 
diers from  the  95B,  14R,  19D,  1 1M,  19K, 
12B,  63E,  and  13B  career  fields. 

“The  purpose  of  this  testing  was  to  de- 
velop a basis-of-issue  plan,  test  new  tech- 
nological concepts,  and  measure  the  value 
added  to  mounted  warrior  crewmen,"  ex- 
plained Jess  Miller,  the  test  officer  for  the 
Fort  Knox  Test  and  Evaluation  Coordina- 
tion office. 


"Overall,  the  tests  went  well  for  all 
MOSs.  We  have  a lot  of  results.  Some 
things  the  troops  liked,  some  they  didn't. 
It  will  be  hard  to  say  what  things  worked 
best  until  we  do  some  number  crunching.” 
Individuals  in  the  test  groups  per- 
formed approximately  20  tasks  (which 
were  MOS  specific)  while  wearing  the 
equipment,  including  vehicle  maintenence 
and  land  navigation. 

Soldiers  from  the  19K  career  field  who 
were  conducting  testing  took  time  after- 
ward to  highlight  a few  pieces  of  equip- 
ment. including: 

• Modular  Body  Armor; 

• The  Modular  Load  Carrying  Vest 
(which  would  replace  the  current 
LBE); 

• The  Mounted  Crewman  Equipment 
Bag  (which  would  replace  the  ruck 
sack); 

• A cordless  communication  sys- 
tem; 

• A Camel  Pak  (a  water  carrier  worn 
like  a backpack); 

• A new  Mounted  Crewman  Uni- 
form. 

Soldiers  had  mixed  reactions  to  the 
equipment. 

“This  equipment  is  a lot  more  secure 
with  the  vest  than  with  a regular  LBE,” 
said  PFC  Terrance  Parker,  a tank  driver 
with  Troop  G of  the  1st  Squadron,  16th 
Cavalry  Regiment. 

"The  only  problem  is  that  when  you're 
inside  a tank  like  we  are.  it  gets  hotter  and 
a lot  more  bulky. 

“We  don't  really  need  all  that  body  ar- 
mor. because  if  a tank  can't  stop  a bullet, 
then  we're  in  big  trouble.” 

Parker  added  that  the  cordless  commu- 
nication system  was  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  the  testing. 

SPC  Michael  Havron.  also  of  Troop  G. 
offered  mixed  reactions  to  other  pieces  of 
equipment. 

“Having  a Camel  Pak  on  your  back  in- 
stead of  two  canteens  is  better  because, 
even  though  you're  carrying  more  water, 
it  doesn't  feel  as  heavy,”  said  Havron. 

"I  can  tell  the  new  jump  suit  is  lighter, 
but  they  kind  of  defeated  the  purpose  when 
they  made  it  all  black.” 

According  to  Miller,  the  results  of  all 
tests  will  be  sent  to  the  respective  schools 
of  each  MOS  for  further  evaluation. 
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Taking 
care  of 

new 

soldiers 

by  SFC  George  E.  Gain,  Training  Branch 

Do  you  ever  wonder 


through  the  mind  of  a new  soldier?  Think  back  to 
when  you  first  enlisted.  Did  you  have  the  warm 
fuzzies?  Like  most  of  us,  we  based  our  decision  to 
enlist  on  the  relationship  we  had  established  with  our 
recruiter.  We  believed  just  about  everything  that  our 
recruiter  said.  When  I joined,  I never  had  time  to  get 
buyer’s  remorse.  I was  too  busy  to  think  about 
getting  out.  Even  if  I had  known  about  the  option,  it 
would  have  been  the  unthinkable. 

But  today  we  have  some  problems  with  competition.  Re- 
cruiting is  so  competitive  from  service-to-service  that  the  word 
DEP  loss  is  a familiar  term.  One  service  will  have  their  DEP 
members  tell  the  Army  DEP  members  that  they  don’t  have  to 
ship. 

My  DEP  members  found  out  about  the  dirty  word,  DEP 
loss,  and  asked  me  about  it.  I told  them  the  truth.  Yes,  it  is  a 
fact,  but  let’s  not  focus  on  DEP  loss.  You’re  not  quitters,  and 
the  real  reasons  that  each  of  you  enlisted  are  the  education 
benefits,  training,  and  service  to  your  country. 
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Were  Mom  and  Dad  present?  Did  any  brothers 
or  sisters  sit  in  on  the  interview? 

How  did  the  initial  appointment  go?  Did  you 
notice  the  buying  signals?  Did  you  find  out  if 
Mom  or  Dad  were  prior  servicemembers? 
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How  often  do  you  see  your  soldiers  after  their 
enlistment  in  the  Army?  Do  you  treat  them  like 
a soldier?  Do  you  call  them  by  rank?  Is  there  a 
professional  relationship  of  leader  and  subor- 
dinate? 


How  to  keep  your  soldiers 

In  working  with  people,  no  two  are  exactly  the  same.  It's 
ideas  — come  up  with  lots  of  ideas  for  keeping  their  interest 
in  the  Army,  ideas  on  ways  to  present  information  about  basic 
training,  and  ideas  on  motivating  your  DEP  members. 

A station  commander  once  called  me.  He  was  looking  for 


Taking  care  of  soldiers 

The  real  question  is  what  can  we  do  to  keep  soldiers 
interested,  informed,  motivated,  and  ready  to  go  to  basic 
training?  It  all  begins  with  taking  care  of  soldiers.  To  start 
with,  think  back  to  your  first  contact  with  the  applicant  and  ask 
yourself  these  questions: 

When  you  conducted  your  initial  appointment, 

• did  you  answer  all  of  the  applicant’s  ques- 
tions? 


AIT  packets  and  trying  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  keep 
his  DEP  members  in  the  Army. 

Most  DEP  losses  are  due  to  recruiters  not  keeping  up  with 
their  soldiers.  When  we  fill  out  the  USAREC  986,  we  usually 
list  apathy.  Is  it  their  apathy  or  ours?  As  recruiters,  we  all 
know  that  we  still  have  to  prospect  and  take  care  of  our  DEP 
members.  We  must  balance  out  the  two  so  that  neither  fall  to 
the  wayside.  Schedule  DEP  functions  and  get  your  new 
soldiers  involved  and  interested.  It  also  allows  us  to  see  our 
soldier  on  a different  level.  He  also  gets  to  see  that  the  Army 
is  not  all  work  and  no  play.  The  young  soldiers  sometime  view 
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the  sergeants  as  business  only.  Publish  a newsletter  that  tells 
them  when  the  next  DEP  function  is  planned.  Train  them  on 
skill  level  one  soldier  tasks,  like  breaking  down  an  M-16  or 
M-60  Machine  Gun.  You  can  also  talk  to  them  about  the  gas 
chamber.  It  is  one  of  the  most  talked  about  stations  in  basic 
training.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  combine  DEP  functions  to  give  you 
more  coverage  of  MOSs;  this  is  a good  way  match  up  soldiers 
and  shipdates. 

Prepare  soldiers  for  basic 

Get  them  ready  for  basic  training.  Most  people  fear  the 
unknown;  take  away  some  of  their  fears  by  training  them. 
Schedule  DEP  functions  that  allow  them  to  have  fun.  Play 
softball,  basketball  or  other  team  type  sporting  event.  Give 
your  DEP  members  a PT  test  and  before  they  leave  give 
another  PT  test.  It  helps  to  remove  the  fear  of  physical  fitness. 
Demonstrate  the  Army  exercises  and  critique  them  on  it.  Have 
classes  on  marching,  saluting,  and  other  soldier  related  tasks. 

Consider  these  suggestions: 

1 . Always  be  honest  with  your  applicants;  bad  news 
doesn’t  get  better  with  age. 

2.  Answer  all  questions  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  If  you 
don't  know  the  answer,  find  out  and  let  the  applicant  know  in  a 
timely  manner. 

3.  Brief  them  with  all  the  information  about  the  jobs 
they’re  fully  qualified  and  interested  in. 

4.  Give  them  a good  thorough  brief  about  the  SF  86  and 
what  will  happen  at  MEPS.  Brief  them  on  the  mission  of 
MEPS. 

5.  Be  available  to  them  as  much  as  you  were  when  you 
were  looking  for  a commitment. 

6.  Once  they  get  called  to  sit  down  with  a guidance 
counselor,  be  available  to  them  either  by  phone  or  in  person. 
Applicants  sometimes  like  to  know  you’re  there.  The  decision 
is  ultimately  theirs,  but  you  are  the  reason  that  most  join  in  the 
first  place. 

7.  When  they  select  a job  congratulate  them  for  their 
decision.  How  you  respond  to  them  will  either  reinforce  their 
decision  or  weaken  it. 

8.  Be  sure  to  give  them  a very  professional  initial  orienta- 
tion; if  at  all  possible,  involve  the  parents.  If  married,  make 
sure  the  spouse  is  present. 

9.  Throughout  their  time  in  the  Delayed  Entry  Program,  be 
sure  to  resell  them  on  the  reasons  they  enlisted. 

Genuine  concern  for  soldiers 

Have  genuine  concern  for  your  soldiers,  but  don’t  allow 
yourself  to  be  too  much  involved  in  their  personal  lives. 
Sometimes  you  can  get  dragged  in  and  will  feel  like  a social 
worker.  Let  your  soldiers  solve  some  of  their  personal  prob- 
lems. This  will  help  them  mature  and  get  used  to  solving  their 
own  problems. 

Schedule  the  required  orientation  within  3-10  days.  This 
allows  you  to  see  any  problems  that  may  have  arisen  since 


their  enlistments.  During  the  orientation,  be  sure  to  ask  about 
how  friends  and  family  members  feel  about  the  job  selection. 
This  will  allow  you  to  put  out  any  brush  fires  if  they  arise.  It's 
too  late  once  they’re  supposed  to  ship  to  find  out  they’re  not 
happy  with  their  job  selection.  Find  out  as  much  information 
as  possible  about  that  particular  MOS  and  give  it  to  your  DEP. 

1 used  to  contact  the  company  that  made  the  particular  weapon 
and  ask  for  literature  and  videos  about  the  weapon  system.  It 
was  a useful  tool  for  keeping  soldiers  interested  in  their  MOS. 

It  is  also  the  CLT’s  responsibility  to  make  their  required 
follow-ups  with  the  new  soldiers.  The  phone  calls  and  follow 
ups  in  person  are  helpful.  This  allows  the  commander  and  1st 
Sergeant  to  interact  with  the  new  soldier  and  parents  and  talk 
to  them  on  a different  level.  With  the  recruiter,  station 
commander  and  CLTs  making  their  required  follow-ups  with 
the  new  soldier,  we  should  have  fewer  DEP  losses.  What  we 
find  in  some  places  is  that  everything  rolls  downhill.  We  are 
all  soldiers  first.  If  we  all  do  our  part  it,  will  come  together  at 
the  end  — reduce  apathy  as  a cause  for  DEP  losses. 

Taking  care  of  soldiers  leads  to  referrals 

New  soldiers  are  highly  motivated.  They  usually  go 
home  after  enlisting  and  call  all  their  friends  and  family.  This 
is  important,  they  could  be  calling  their  best  friend  who  hasn't 
made  up  his  mind  yet.  How  he  feels  just  after  enlisting  is  very 
important.  Their  enthusiasm  will  come  out  in  their  conversa- 
tion. 

Use  the  time  to  properly  orient  the  new  soldier  to  his 
responsibilities  as  a soldier.  Let  them  know  how  important  it  is 
to  share  knowledge  of  the  Army.  Go  over  the  benefits  they’ll 
receive,  like  money  for  college,  guaranteed  pay  and  entitle- 
ments, and  housing.  Have  them  share  the  MEPS  experience. 
One  of  the  greatest  fears  about  enlisting  is  the  unknown.  Have 
your  new  soldier  invite  his  friends  to  the  next  DEP  function. 
It’s  a great  way  for  them  to  see  firsthand  what  the  Army  is  all 
about  and  meet  the  other  recruiters  and  their  DEP  members. 

Ambassadors  for  the  Army 

When  soldiers  return  from  basic  training  and  AIT, 
they’ll  thank  you  for  what  you've  done  for  them.  Most 
soldiers  who  believe  their  recruiter  was  honest  with  them  will 
talk  very  highly  about  his  experiences.  In  some  small  way, 
they  psychologically  feel  obligated  to  help  the  person  that 
helped  them.  They  are  the  ambassadors  of  the  US  Army. 

Taking  care  of  soldiers  is  what  it’s  all  about.  Not  only 
when  they’re  being  recruited  but  even  after  the  sale.  Soldiers 
know  when  they’re  being  taken  care  of,  they  sense  it.  Your 
DEP  knows  he  was  being  recruited,  he  was  the  most  important 
person  on  the  earth. 

Now,  when  the  contract  is  signed  and  the  ink  is  dry,  they 
can’t  get  hold  of  you.  I believe  that’s  when  apathy  begins  to 
change  your  new  soldier’s  feelings  about  joining  the  Army 
and  becomes  tomorrow’s  DEP  loss.  Avoid  the  whole  problem 
by  simply “Taking  care  of  soldiers.” 
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The  State  of  the 
Command  — FY  98 


A lot  has  changed  since  I was  last  in  the  command 
as  a captain , but  the  basics  are  the  same.  The  whole 
enterprise  is  still  based  on  the  personal  interaction 
between  recruiters  and  guidance  counselors  and  the 
young  men  and  women  who  volunteer  to  serve  in 
America’s  Army. 


by  MG  Evan  R.  Gaddis 
USAREC  Commanding  General 

Let  me  start  by  telling  our  soldiers,  families,  and 
civilians  that  I’m  proud  to  be  on  your  team  — and  happy 
to  be  back  in  recruiting. 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  we  will  have  concluded  our  1998 
recruiting  effort.  Most  of  you  will  be  gathered  at  your  annual 
training  conferences,  where  you  will  soon  be  reviewing  your 
performance,  gaining  some  valuable  training,  and  recognizing 
some  outstanding  performers.  While  I wish  my  wife  Bonnita 
and  I could  be  with  you,  there  are  just  too  many  of  us,  so  I 
have  made  a videotape  and  written  this  article  to  ensure  my 
message  reaches  all  of  you. 

Today’s  recruiting  faces  a tough  market 

One  of  the  first  things  I heard  when  I took  this  job  was  that 
recruiting  today  is  in  a tough  market.  And  I heard  it  from 
virtually  every  source  — there’s  a good  economy  with  a tight 
labor  force  and  college  enrollment  is  running  at  historically 
high  levels.  And  it's  not  just  Army  recruiting.  DoD  productiv- 
ity is  suffering  as  well.  You  may  have  heard  that  Navy  recruit- 
ing will  miss  their  mission  by  about  7,000  recruits  this  year. 


A lot  has  changed  since  I was  last  in  the  command  as  a 
captain,  but  the  basics  are  the  same.  The  whole  enterprise  is 
still  based  on  the  personal  interaction  between  recruiters  and 
guidance  counselors  and  the  young  men  and  women  who 
volunteer  to  serve  in  America’s  Army.  Army  recruiting  has 
sustained  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  and  this  year  we  celebrate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  that  force,  a force  that  has  been  entirely 
recruited  for  longer  than  most  of  our  DEP  members  have  been 
alive. 

I know  you're  winners.  This  year  you  focused  on  a critical 
mission  and  turned  around  the  challenges  of  our  priority  MOS 
shortfall.  But  even  though  we  experienced  a success  in  the 
priority  MOS  arena,  our  production  was  not  to  standard.  The 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command  did  not  provide  the  strength  in 
a timely  fashion.  Our  motto  is  “provide  the  strength.”  We  are 
not  exactly  where  we  want  to  be. 

Not  business  as  usual 

We  can’t  conduct  business  as  usual.  We  are  not  making 
mission  the  way  that  we  should  be.  We  need  to  hit  that  home 
run  like  Sammy  Sosa  or  Mark  McGwire.  They  only  get  credit 
when  it  goes  over  the  fence  — not  when  the  ball  falls  short. 

To  be  honest,  we’re  lucky  we  had  a mission  reduction  in 
FY  98,  and  even  so,  we  have  put  ourselves  in  a tough  spot  for 
the  FY  99  mission.  But  we  will  make  it  — our  numbers  this 
year  are  the  same  as  they  were  last  year. 

Fiscal  Year  1999  is  going  to  be  a big  challenge  because  we 
are  entering  it  with  an  extremely  small  entry  DEP,  and  we  need 
to  build  the  DEP  for  the  year  2000.  We  have  to  enter  1999 
with  tenacity,  drive,  and  determination  — our  first  quarter  will 
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be  critical  to  setting  us  on  the  road  to  success. 

Let  me  now  focus  on  just  a few  of  the  folks  who  are  making 
a difference  in  this  command  — soldiers,  just  like  you. 

They’ve  had  the  same  training,  the  same  market  analysis,  and 
the  same  tools.  They  have  proven  that  they  can  meet  the 
coming  challenges.  That  is  evidenced  by  the  following  success 
stories: 

★ SFC  Donald  Hall.  an  Active  Army 
recruiter  working  out  of  Hanau  Station, 

Albany  Battalion,  achieved  42  enlistments 
against  a mission  of  24. 

★ SFC  Joseph  Green,  a Reserve  recruiter 
at  Bethlehem  Station,  Harrisburg  Battalion, 
achieved  36  against  a mission  of  34. 

★ SSG  Jamie  Valle-Palma,  an  Active 
Army  recruiter  at  Caquas  Station,  Miami 
Battalion,  put  in  59  against  a mission  of  36. 

★ SFC  Roger  Miller,  a Reserve  recruiter 
at  Gainesville  Station,  Jacksonville  Battalion, 
put  in  36  against  a mission  of  29. 

★ SFC  Jon  Smith,  an  Active  Army 
recruiter  at  Bloomington  Station,  Indianapo- 
lis Battalion,  put  in  19  against  a mission  of 
13. 

★ SFC  Heide  McClintock,  a Reserve 
Recruiter  at  Rockford  East  Recruiting 
Station,  Chicago  Battalion,  put  in  27  against 
a mission  of  25. 

★ SSG  Carlos  Santiago,  an  Active  Army 
recruiter  at  Weslaco  Station,  San  Antonio 
Battalion,  put  in  40  against  a mission  of  33. 

★ SSG  Phillip  Morrison,  a Reserve 
recruiter  at  Kearney  Station,  Des  Moines 
Battalion,  put  in  40  against  a mission  of  34. 

★ SSG  David  Holmes,  an  Active  recruiter 
at  Mesa  Station,  Phoenix  Battalion,  put  in  an 
amazing  41  against  a mission  of  20. 

★ SGT  Christopher  Hiatt,  a Reserve 
recruiter  at  Carlisle  Station,  Phoenix  Battal- 
ion, put  in  53  against  a mission  of  35. 

There  are  others  I want  to  mention: 

★ 25  Special  Forces  recruiters  — in- 

service  recruiters  — produced  more  than 
1 ,660  officers  and  enlisted  Special  Forces 
candidates  during  1998.  That’s  an  average  of 
67  per  recruiter. 

★ SFC  Bruce  Koch  of  the  5th  AMEDD 
Detachment  single-handedly  wrote  10 
percent  of  the  Command’s  entire  Health 
Professions  Scholarship  Program  mission  in 


FY  97.  (He  wrote  25  out  of  a Command  mission  of  252.) 

★ The  1st  AMEDD  Detachment’s  Richmond  Health 
Care  Recruiting  Team  completed  their  yearly  mission 
by  the  end  of  3rd  Quarter  this  year. 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  success  in  recruiting. 

The  recruiters  I have  just  named  and  many  others  have 
exceeded  their  missions.  They  have  contributed  across 
components,  provided  high  quality  applicants,  and  have  shown 
that  they  work  as  part  of  a team.  They  have  set  the  standard. 

What  needs  to  be  done 

We  have  a great  team  in  USAREC.  If  everyone  carries  their 
weight  we  will  exceed  our  mission.  We  can  spend  time  with 
our  families  and  loved  ones  — we  can  go  fishing  or  whatever 
it  is  that  you  enjoy  — just  ask  your  fellow  recruiters  to  get  on 
the  team. 

This  is  what  1 need  you  to  do: 

Make  your  mission.  The  system  is  designed  to  absorb 
sick  leave,  school,  and  emergencies,  but  you  have  to 
carry  your  own  weight  when  you  are  on  mission.  At 
this  time  there  are  too  many  non-contributors.  You  hurt 
yourselves,  your  fellow  recruiters,  and  the  entire  Army 
when  you  don’t  make  your  mission.  But  as  you  focus 
on  your  mission,  don't  forget  the  Army’s  focus  on 
taking  care  of  soldiers.  Remember,  mission  first,  people 
always  — don’t  forget  our  families. 

Work  smarter,  not  harder.  Use  the  tools  that  we  give 
you.  The  Recruiting  and  Retention  School  gives  you 
excellent  training.  Use  the  tools  we  know  work. 

Recruit  with  integrity.  This  final  point  should  be 
blatantly  obvious.  Know  the  difference  between 
mistakes  and  choice.  When  someone  is  trying  to  do  the 
right  thing,  and  something  causes  them  to  fail  (perhaps 
miscalculating  the  time  it  takes  to  get  from  one  location 
to  an  appointment),  that  is  a mistake,  and  we  can  deal 
with  that.  We  all  make  mistakes.  However,  if  someone 
chooses  to  take  a shortcut  with  paperwork  on  a contract 
or  has  an  inappropriate  relationship  with  a member  of 
the  DEP,  that  is  a character  flaw  — that  is  not  a 
mistake.  There  is  no  room  in  Recruiting  Command  for 
people  with  character  flaws.  The  American  people  trust 
us,  and  we  must  stay  worthy  of  their  trust. 

A new  relationship  with  TRADOC 

As  we  enter  this  new  fiscal  year  and  a new  relationship  with 
the  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  I am  looking  for 
ways  we  can  be  more  successful.  One  of  the  projects  that  has 
been  in  the  works  for  several  years  has  my  attention.  I’m 
looking  for  ways  to  accelerate  the  fielding  of  automation  and 
technology  to  make  your  jobs  easier  and  more  efficient. 
Additionally,  there  will  be  a new  series  of  television  commer- 
cials and  print  ads  that  we  tested  with  Generation  X focus 
groups  — this  should  increase  awareness  of  Army 
opportunities  and  options  and  bring  you  more  leads. 


I know 
you  ’re 
winners . 
This  year 
you 

focused 

on  a 

critical 

mission 

and 

turned 

around 

the 

challenges 
of  our 
priority 
MOS 
shortfall 
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We  are  the  world’s  best  Army, 
but  we  cannot  become  compla- 
cent. The  Army  and  USAREC  are 
values-based  organizations,  and 
you  are  an  integral  part  of  that 
team.  We  provide  the  strength  to 
the  Army  for  our  nation’s  de- 
fense, and  our  ability  to  respond 
to  the  Army’s  needs  affects  both 
strategy  and  policy.  That’s  how 
important  your  job  is. 


You  know,  life  is  really  not  so  bad  in  USAREC.  We  could  be 
living  in  a tent.  We  could  be  walking  point  in  a minefield.  I 
know  your  job  is  hard;  it’s  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  Army, 
but  it  is  your  attitude  that  counts. 

I’m  not  saying  you  should  work  24  hours  a day,  seven  days 
a week.  Working  longer  but  not  effectively  just  doesn’t  make 
sense.  If  things  are  tough,  don’t  fall  into  the  trap  of  making 
yourself  or  others  work  longer  hours.  I call  this  falling  into  a 
“death  spiral,”  because  you  cannot  think  clearly  when  you  are 
tired  and  discouraged.  If  you  get  into  that  situation,  take  a 
break,  regroup,  rethink  your  strategy,  and  move  forward  again. 
The  point  is  to  work  as  effectively  as  possible. 


Finding  the  good  things 

Yes,  your  job  is  hard,  but  there  are  many  good  things  about 
being  a recruiter;  focus  on  them.  Your  working  conditions  are 
good.  You  see  the  immediate  results  of  your  efforts.  You  go 
home  every  night.  In  many  cases,  stress  is  largely  self-induced, 
and  it  is  your  attitude  that  can  make  the  difference.  You  know 
this  from  your  training,  studies  have  proven  it:  a positive 
mental  attitude  is  something  that  you  can  control.  You  know 
you  were  selected  to  do  an  important  job  for  our  Army  because 
you’re  the  best;  the  Army  needs  you  to 
perform  that  duty  to  the  very  best  of  your 
ability. 


Vision 

Finally,  I want  you  to  remember  the 
Army  vision.  “Vision”  is  a word  that 
implies  having  a goal  and  keeping  it.  We 
are  the  world’s  best  Army,  but  we  cannot 
become  complacent.  The  Army  and 
USAREC  are  values-based  organizations, 
and  you  are  an  integral  part  of  that  team. 
We  provide  the  strength  to  the  Army  for 
our  nation’s  defense,  and  our  ability  to 
respond  to  the  Army’s  needs  affects  both 
strategy  and  policy.  That’s  how  important 
your  job  is.  You  cannot  fail,  we  cannot 
fail. 

I am  happy  to  be  here  as  your  com- 
manding general.  USAREC  really  is  a 
great  place  to  be.  Yes,  we  are  different 
from  other  units  in  that  we  are  spread  out 
all  across  this  country,  and  we  have  to 
watch  out  for  our  geographically  separated 
follks.  I want  you  to  know  I have  not 
forgotten  you  and  your  families  — we  will 
be  looking  out  for  you. 

From  Bonnita  and  me,  BG  Billy 
Cooper,  Deputy  Commanding  General 
(East),  BG  Bobby  Wilson,  Deputy 
Commanding  General  (West),  CSM  Roger 
Leturno,  and  all  of  our  families  — God 
bless  you  and  Good  Recruiting. 
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On  Oct.  1, 1998,  USAREC  became  a Major 
Subordinate  Command  of  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


by  Kathleen  Welker , RJ  Editor 

On  Oct.  1,  1998,  USAREC  be- 
came a Major  Subordinate  Command 
of  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
mand (TRADOC)  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Va.  This  decision  was  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  consolidate 
functions  and  to  provide  USAREC  with  a 
four-star  voice  in  DA  discussions.  GEN 
John  N.  Abrams  assumed  command  of 
TRADOC  on  Sept.  14,  1998.  USAREC 
Headquarters  will  remain  at  Fort  Knox. 

No  internal  USAREC  organizational 
changes  are  part  of  this  command 
realignment. 

Guidance  for  transfer  set 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  signed  a 
memo  on  March  10,  1998,  setting  out 
guidance  for  the  transfer  of  USAREC 
to  TRADOC.  His  guidance  was: 

■ All  USAREC  recruiting 
objectives  will  be  established  by  the 
Army’s  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel  (as  in  the  past). 

■ The  Army  advertising  program 
will  remain  under  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs  (as  in  the  past). 

■ Advertising  dollars  will  be 
“fenced”  for  advertising,  which  means 
that  money  for  advertising  cannot  be 
used  for  other  purposes  than  adver- 
tising. 

■ The  DCSPER  will  establish 
Regular  Army  recruiter  manning 
requirements  and  maintain  detailed 
recruiter  strength  (as  in  the  past); 


Army  Reserve  manning  will  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  Chief,  Army 
Reserve. 

■ TRADOC  will  assume 
command  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  Army  recruiting  mission. 

TRADOC  is  executive  agent 

TRADOC  assumed  DA  Executive 
Agent  responsibility  (resources  and 
manpower)  for  the  US  Military 
Processing  Command  (MEPCOM) 
effective  Oct.  1,  1997.  Note  - Depart- 
ment of  Defense  retains  operational 
control  of  MEPCOM,  a joint  com- 


mand. In  anticipation  of  their  in- 
creased missions  in  regards  to 
MEPCOM  and  USAREC,  GEN 
William  W.  Hartzog,  then  the  TRADOC 
commander,  established  at  his  head- 
quarters a Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Recruiting  (DCSR).  The  TRADOC 
DCSR  is  Charles  Valliant,  whose  major 
responsibility  is  to  ensure  the  smooth 
transition  of  USAREC  and  its  mission, 
into  the  TRADOC  family. 

So  far,  sounds  like  a bunch  of 
alphabet  soup,  right?  But  Valliant’s  job 
as  the  USAREC  (and  MEPCOM) 
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“Our  DCSR  job  is  really  two- 
foldsaid  Valliant.  “First,  we 
are  charged  with  coordinating  at 
all  levels  to  determine  the  effects 
of  policy,  force  structure, 
staffing,  and  resource  decisions 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
recruiting  and  entrance 
processing  missions. 

Our  second  function  is  to  serve 
as  the  HQ  TRADOC  staff 
proponent  and  advocate  for 
recruiting  and  entrance 
processing.  The  latter  is  more 
important  to  the  soldiers  and 
civilians  of  USAREC,  because  it 
involves  fighting  for  your 
resources  and  participating  in 
establishment  of  the  Army’s 
recruiting  mission.  If  we  do  our 
job  correctly,  integration  of  the 
recruiting  mission  into  the 
TRADOC  mission  will  be 
invisible  to  most  soldiers  in 
USAREC.” 


advocate  on  the  TRADOC  staff  is 
complex. 

“Our  DCSR  job  is  really  two-fold,” 
said  Valliant.  “First,  we  are  charged 
with  coordinating  at  all  levels  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  policy,  force 
structure,  staffing,  and  resource 
decisions  on  the  accomplishment  of  the 
recruiting  and  entrance  processing 
missions.  Our  second  function  is  to 
serve  as  the  HQ  TRADOC  staff 
proponent  and  advocate  for  recruidng 
and  entrance  processing.  The  latter  is 
more  important  to  the  soldiers  and 
civilians  of  USAREC,  because  it 
involves  fighting  for  your  resources  and 
participating  in  establishment  of  the 
Army’s  recruiting  mission.  If  we  do 
our  job  correcdy,  integration  of  the 
recruiting  mission  into  the  TRADOC 
mission  will  be  invisible  to  most  soldiers 
in  USAREC.” 

The  Army  Accession  Council 

One  of  Valliant’s  coordination 
activities  is  the  Army  Accession  Coun- 
cil. This  body  consists  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  major  players  in  the 
Army  process  for  accessing  enlisted 
soldiers  — HQDA  DCSPER  and 
DCSOPS,  TRADOC,  USAR,  ARNG, 
USAREC,  PERSCOM,  and 
MEPCOM.  The  council’s  charter  is  to 
coordinate  among  these  key  participants 
to  seek  solutions  to  accession  problems 
and  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  the  Army’s  accession 
process. 

“The  council  will  examine  the  entire 
accession  process,”  Valliant  said.  “It  has 
the  authority  granted  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  to  develop  and 
recommend  solutions  and  to  recom- 
mend policy  changes  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  Our  strength  is  in  inte- 
grated discussions,  with  all  players  at  the 
table.  Together,  we  can  achieve  the 
balance  that  is  critical  to  Army 
readiness.” 


Some  of  the  issues  that  were 
examined  in  the  first  Armv  Accession 
Council  meeting,  held  June  18,  1998, 
included: 

■ Examine  and  propose  redefini- 
tion of  High  School  Graduate  to  allow 
more  market  eligibility  without 
damage  to  performance  norms  nor 
adding  to  the  attrition  rates. 

B Examine  and  propose 
changes,  if  any,  to  the  current  policy 
on  the  Split  Training  Option. 

■ Examine  the  optimum  lead- 
time  for  TRAP  actions  before  the 
start  of  the  affected  training. 

View  of  initial  entry  process 

The  TRADOC  view  of  the  initial 
entry  process,  as  articulated  by  Valliant, 
is  that  the  assignment  of  USAREC 
brings  together  in  one  command  two 
vital  aspects  of  the  process  — Recruit- 
ing and  Initial  Entry  Training  of 
soldiers.  While  TRADOC  does  not 
have  command  authority  over 
MEPCOM,  MEPCOM  is  a vital  player 
in  the  accession  process  and  is  included 
in  all  activities.  With  recruiting, 
entrance  processing,  and  initial  entry 
training  under  the  TRADOC  umbrella, 
getting  new  soldiers  “accessed,”  trained, 
and  to  their  first  unit  assignment  will 
have  a positive  impact  on  Army 
readiness. 

A vital  part  of  TRADOC 

‘We  welcome  USAREC  into  the 
TRADOC  family.  The  USAREC 
mission  — To  recruit  with  integrity 
high  quality  men  and  women  to  meet 
the  accession  requirements  of 
America’s  Army  — is  now  a vital  part 
of  the  TRADOC  mission  — To 
Prepare  the  Army  for  War  and  be  the 
Architect  of  the  Future. 

“From  now  forward,  your  success 
will  be  a major  contributor  to 
TRADOC’s  success,”  Valliant 
concluded. 
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Taming  the 
prospecting  monster 

taking  the  sting  out  of  failure 


by  LTC  Frederick  N.  Garland , 
USAREC  Command  Psychologist 

The  lack  of  initial 
success  can  discourage 
you,  or  it  can  challenge 
you.  It's  a matter  of 
how  you  choose  to 
interpret  the  experience. 

Prospecting  is  hard  work  but  not  “Mis- 
sion Impossible.”  It  is  clearly  the  founda- 
tion of  all  your  recruiting  efforts  - the  first 
step,  the  terrain  walk,  the  reconnaissance 
necessary  for  mission  success. 

If  prospecting  is  so  critical  to  making 
mission,  why  is  it  avoided?  USAREC  says 
that  most  recruiters  average  less  than  10 
percent  of  their  time  engaging  in  active 
prospecting.  The  issue  has  become  a top 
priority  for  the  command  because  it  is  so 
important  to  your  success,  and  so  funda- 
mental in  the  USAREC  mission. 

So  again  the  question:  Why  is  prospect- 
ing avoided  if  it  so  important  to  making 
mission  box?  There  are  many  reasons  but 
the  important  reasons  are  not  out  there  in 
a tough  market,  but  inside  each  of  us. 
Without  a doubt,  the  two  words  that  best 
summarize  our  resistance  to  prospecting 
are  failure  and  rejection  - two  words,  two 
experiences  that  can  paralyze  us  into  in- 
action, and  ultimately  lead  us  to  fail  in  our 
duty  to  keep  the  Army  strong  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Personal  failure  is  a real 
assault  on  our  sense  of 
self-esteem. 


Expectations  and  the  perception 
of  failure 

Businesses  lose  20-60  percent  of  their 
sales  workforce  during  the  first  year  on 
the  job.  All  come  into  sales  with  high  ex- 
pectations, energy,  initiative,  and  solid 
sales  skills.  And  not  surprisingly,  most  of 
them  are  successful  in  their  first  year.  But 
they  quit  anyway.  Why?  Because  they  take 
personally  the  failure  that  is  a normal  part 
of  sales.  To  them,  it  is  not  simply  a failure 
of  matching  product  with  customer  needs, 
it  is  their  failure  to  sell  the  product.  It  is 
failure  that  reflects  on  personal  worth. 

Personal  failure  is  a real  assault  on  our 
sense  of  self-esteem.  The  fear  of  failure 
can  immobilize  us.  But  failure  is  in  the  eye 
of  the  beholder.  There  are  very  few  events 
in  our  lives  that  constitute  genuine  failure 
except  as  we  define  them  as  failure.  So 
how  is  it  that  we  see  prospecting  as  an 
opportunity  to  fail?  Failure  results  from 
unrealistic  expectations.  You  make  10  cold 
calls  one  afternoon  and  get  10  “no  thanks.” 
It’s  easy  to  quit,  to  find  some  processing 
paperwork  that  needs  to  be  finished,  or  to 
call  that  gung-ho  DEP  member  who  has  all 
kinds  of  questions  - that  you've  already 
answered  four  times.  Or  you  can  let  your 
discouragement  become  contagious  by 
turning  to  your  buddy  at  the  next  desk  to 
talk  about  how  bad  things  are,  disrupting 
his  or  her  prospecting  as  well. 

So  should  you  begin  your  telephone 
prospecting  with  the  expectation  that  you 


will  be  unsuccessful  and  therefore  feel  no 
failure  when  you  get  10  rejections  on  your 
first  10  calls?  Should  you  go  to  the  mall 
expecting  that  no  one  will  be  willing  to 
talk  to  you,  and  then  simply  spend  time 
getting  some  food  and  maybe  talking  to 
some  of  the  kids  working  in  the  food 
court?  Not  at  all! 

But  you  have  to  be  realistic.  Baseball 
players  are  paid  millions  of  dollars  for  hit- 
ting a baseball  less  than  33  percent  of  the 
time.  That  means  the  very  good  ones  make 
an  out  two  out  of  three  times  they  come 
up  to  bat.  Babe  Ruth  hit  7 1 4 homeruns.  He 
also  struck  out  1 ,330  times,  often  to  cheers 
from  a hostile  crowd. 

Thomas  Edison  tried  at  least  10,000 
different  filaments  for  the  electric  light 
bulb  that  did  not  work.  Was  he  discour- 
aged? He  said,  “No,  I am  not  discouraged 
because  I have  not  failed  thousands  of 
times.  I have  just  found  thousands  of  dif- 
ferent ways  which  did  not  work.” 

The  lack  of  initial  success  can  discour- 
age you,  or  it  can  challenge  you.  It’s  a 
matter  of  how  you  choose  to  interpret  the 
experience.  If  you  perceive  your  failure 
to  secure  an  appointment,  or  on  a face-to- 
face  to  secure  a commitment,  as  personal 
failure,  you  will  become  discouraged 
quickly.  You  focus  on  the  lack  of  results 
and  miss  the  bigger  picture.  And  that  pic- 
ture begins  with  the  question,  “What  can  I 
learn  from  the  10  rejections  I just  experi- 
enced?” 
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If  not  taken  personally,  failure  is  our  best 
opportunity  for  learning.  Think  of  each 
prospecting  contact  as  a field  problem  - 
tasks,  conditions,  and  objective.  After- 
wards there  is  a debriefing.  What  went 
right?  What  went  wrong?  How  can  I en- 
hance my  skills  through  this  experience? 
Apply  this  to  prospecting.  Am  I calling  at 
the  right  time?  Has  my  COI  helped  me 
prep  the  battlefield  sufficiently?  How  am 
I going  about  gaining  rapport?  Do  I launch 
into  my  sales  presentation  too  early?  Am 
I too  passive?  Too  aggressive?  Maybe  I 
don't  know  the  needs  and  interests  of  this 
market  as  well  as  I thought  I did.  And  so 
on. 

This  “lessons  learned”  exercise  won’t 
happen  if  you  think  it’s  simply  failure  on 
your  part.  Everything  stops  right  there,  and 
you  move  on  to  more  comfortable  tasks 
that  have  less  risk.  Or  you  simply  continue 
to  do  the  same  prospecting,  expecting  re- 
jection on  every  contract  and  getting  it  in 
this  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  failure. 
Success  requires  planning,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  personal  failure  will  stop  that 
process  in  its  tracks  because  discourage- 
ment leads  to  avoidance  and  neglect  of 
your  prospecting  skill  sets. 

Success  out  of  failure 

So  what  can  you  do  to  turn  that  sense 
of  personal  failure  into  an  expectation  of 
realistic  success?  First,  realize  that  rejec- 
tion is  part  of  the  law  of  averages  for  re- 
cruiting. Marketing  indicates  that  it  takes 
140  contacts  of  high  school  graduates  to 
make  22  appointments  - that’s  15  per- 
cent of  the  contacts  that  turn  into  appoint- 
ments made,  and  of  those  only  60  percent 
of  the  people  show  up.  This  does  not  mean 
that  you  should  be  satisfied  with  a 1 5 per- 
cent appointment  rate  but  it  gives  you  a 
realistic  baseline  from  which  to  determine 
your  expectations  of  success.  From  there, 
you  can  raise  the  bar  as  you  learn  from 
mistakes  and  take  advantage  of  the  feed- 
back from  your  encounters  with  prospects. 

Second,  make  prospecting  the  priority 
in  the  day.  Raise  its  profile  in  the  mission. 
You  can  never  develop  an  effective  tech- 
nique without  practice.  Use  that  same  mili- 
tary discipline  that  you  developed  on  those 
cold  mornings  when  you  didn't  want  to 
roll  out  of  bed  for  physical  training.  You 
must  get  involved  in  the  art  of  prospect- 


Always  remember 
who  you  are,  what  you 
have  accomplished,  and 
how  you  are  perceived 
by  the  people  who 
really  know  you. 
Remember  that  you  are 
offering  an  opportunity 
to  young  men  and 
women  that  can  be 
invaluable  to  some  of 
them. 

ing.  You  cannot  simply  go  through  the 
motions  and  hope  that  you  get  lucky.  You 
won’t.  Just  as  you  can’t  swim  until  you 
jump  in,  you  can't  prospect  until  you  com- 
mit to  it  as  the  most  important  task  that 
you  will  perform  for  the  next  three  hours 
of  your  day. 

Third,  get  some  distance  from  the  re- 
jections that  are  just  part  of  the  prospect- 
ing game.  It  is  very  easy  to  believe  that 
the  prospect  is  saying  no  to  you.  But  think 
about  it.  They  don’t  know  you.  They  only 
know  that  you  want  to  sell  them  something 
and  their  first  reaction  is  to  resist.  If  they 
say  no  initially,  they  are  rejecting  the  prod- 
uct, not  the  presenter. 

Inject  a little  humor  into  the  prospect- 
ing game.  Humor  can  dull  the  sting  of  that 
last  rejection.  It  allows  us  to  step  away, 
look  at  the  situation  from  a different  angle 
and  get  some  perspective.  When  we  take 
ourselves  a little  less  seriously,  the  situa- 
tions are  not  so  critical  to  our  sense  of  self- 
worth.  Humor  focuses  attention  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  prospecting  rather  than 
on  the  players.  And  in  that  context,  we  can 
learn,  improve  and  play  the  game  again. 

The  ability  to  avoid  getting  caught  up 
in  personal  rejection  is  a real  challenge  and 
it  takes  effort.  It  helps  us  to  give  yourself 
a good  pep  talk  frequently.  We  engage  in 
self-talk  all  the  time.  We  do  it  so  much 
that  we  often  aren’t  aware  of  it.  It  is  al- 
most automatic.  Our  self-talk  is  a critical 
component  in  reinforcing  what  we  believe 
and,  in  turn,  how  we  feel  and  behave.  Our 
beliefs  direct  our  actions.  They  will  dic- 
tate whether  we  persevere  or  give  up.  Be- 
liefs influence  feelings  of  competence, 
confidence  and  self-esteem.  Often,  the 


self-talk  can  be  negative.  After  10  rejec- 
tions, it’s  easy  to  say  I’m  no  good  at  this; 
or  I’ll  never  get  an  appointment  at  this  rate; 
or  I'll  never  make  mission  this  month.  This 
kind  of  self-talk  is  pure  poison.  But  the 
same  process  of  self-talk  that  turns  failure 
into  defeat  can  also  turn  failure  into  re- 
solve. 

Always  remember  who  you  are,  what 
you  have  accomplished,  and  how  you  are 
perceived  by  the  people  who  really  know 
you.  Remember  that  you  are  offering  an 
opportunity  to  young  men  and  women  that 
can  be  invaluable  to  some  of  them.  They 
just  don't  believe  it  or  perhaps  they  are 
cynical  by  nature  and  suspicious  of  any 
offer  that  is  made  to  them  in  such  a 
straightforward  way.  Perhaps  they’ve 
heard  war  stories  from  someone  who 
couldn't  make  it  in  the  military.  The  point 
here  is  that  their  decision  to  say  no  has  to 
do  with  their  reaction  to  your  message,  not 
to  you.  Affirming  your  worth  by  self-talk 
is  not  just  an  exercise.  By  reminding  your- 
self of  your  self-worth,  by  remembering 
your  successes,  your  positive  relation- 
ships, and  your  own  expectations  for  your 
future,  you  are  inoculating  yourself  against 
the  stresses  of  prospecting.  You  are  put- 
ting on  your  armor  against  the  prospect- 
ing monster. 

Finally,  use  failure!  Don't  let  it  abuse 
you.  In  each  failure  is  a lesson  to  learn. 
To  mindlessly  spend  two  hours  making  the 
same  telephone  presentation  with  the  same 
negative  results  is  not  only  a waste  of  your 
time,  it  is  counter-productive.  It  becomes 
a habit  of  failure  that  is  guaranteed  to  lead 
you  to  resist  prospecting  activities  in  the 
future. 

Prospecting  is  hard  work.  It  doesn't 
have  the  structure  and  step-by-step  guide- 
lines that  processing  has.  You  must  be  in- 
novative and  often  fly  by  the  seat  of  your 
pants.  It  means  taking  risks  that  people  will 
tell  you  no  often,  every  day,  in  a variety  of 
ways  - some  nice,  some  not  so  nice.  You 
can  choose  to  see  those  rejections  as  your 
personal  failures,  or  you  can  take  them  as 
a challenge  to  hone  your  techniques  and 
find  new  ways  of  attracting  prospects  to  a 
bright  future.  Make  the  important  part  of 
your  mission  a priority  and  watch  the  re- 
sults. It  will  be  worth  the  risk.  And  who 
knows,  you  may  find  that  with  time  it  be- 
comes the  best  part  of  recruiting. 
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University  of  Toledo  and  Army 

Recruiting 


Partners  in 
Education 


by  CPT  Eric  Smith,  commander,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Recruiting  Company 

fartners  in  Education.  In  short,  that  is 
exactly  what  the  University  of  Toledo 
(UT),  the  US  Army  and  Army  Reserve, 
and  the  University  of  Toledo  Army 
ROTC  program  have  committed  to 
become. 

Concept  based  on  cooperation 

The  Partners  in  Education  concept 
with  the  University  of  Toledo  is  based 
on  cooperation.  The  Toledo  Recruiting 
Company  and  UT  work  together  for  the 
benefit  of  both  institutions.  Enrolling 
the  university  in  the  Concurrent  Admis- 
sions Program  (ConAP)  was  the  first 
step  towards  our  goal  and  was  unques- 
tionably the  initial  driver  behind  the 
partnership. 

The  university  was  looking  to 
increase  its  enrollment  of  the  non- 
traditional  student  and  as  is  often  the 
case,  most  of  this  market  is  too  busy 
with  full-time  jobs,  trying  to  raise  a 
family  and  make  ends  meet.  Fortunately, 
there  is  a large  population  of  prior 
service  military  within  the  area  and  most 
have  some  sort  of  college  benefits  that 
are  languishing  through  disuse. 

Leads  for  enrollment 

Through  the  Leads  Listing  Report  and 
local  Departments  of  Veterans  Affairs’ 


databases,  we  contacted  each  prior 
servicemember  with  a joint  letter  from  UT 
and  the  Toledo  Recruiting  Company.  We 
urged  them  to  use  their  benefits  and 
gave  them  telephone  numbers  to  call  the 
Army  Reserve  recruiter  in  their  area  in 
case  they  were  interested  in  rejoining  the 
force.  The  system,  although  new,  seems 
to  be  working.  The  Reserve  market  share 
has  increased  and  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  is  currently  mission  box  YTD  for 
Reserve. 

For  gains  in  a second  market 

The  second  initiative  was  to  penetrate 
a difficult  high  school  market  by  joining 
our  institutions  into  a package,  hence 
"Partners  in  Education.” 

The  idea  was  to  create  a poster 
originated  within  a series  of  working 
groups  staffed  by  representatives  from 
the  admissions  office.  Veterans  Affairs, 
UT  Army  ROTC,  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  Administration,  the 
Toledo  Recruiting  Company,  and  Ohio 
Employment  Services.  The  core  group, 
however,  consisted  of  the  Admissions 
Office  (Chris  Henderson,  Assistant 
Director  for  Admissions,  and  JoAnn 
Parquette,  Co-ordinator  of  Correspon- 
dent Services),  Army  Recruiting,  and 
ROTC  personnel. 

The  poster  is  an  informative,  colorful, 
and  helpful  tool  for  the  educator, 
student,  soldier  and  veteran.  It  is  also 


designed  to  give  those  interested  the 
information  they  need  to  make  decisions 
concerning  their  future. 

The  poster  was  sent  to  142  Army 
Education  Centers  worldwide,  over  550 
high  schools  within  northern  Ohio  and 
southern  Michigan,  and  all  public 
services  buildings  within  UT’s  recruiting 
area.  The  posters  have  a tear  off  card 
that  requests  baseline  information  and 
has  addresses  to  both  UT  and  the 
Toledo  Recruiting  Company.  The  poster 
should  stimulate  the  high  school  market 
in  both  the  Active  Army  and  the 
Reserve. 

To  follow-up  on  the  poster,  we're 
planning  a series  of  recruiting  tours. 

This  group  will  likely  include  the  Army 
recruiter  from  that  particular  high  school, 
the  UT  admissions  office  contingent, 
and  ROTC  personnel. 
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The  VA  office  at 
l University  of  Toledo 
has  noticed  a 
significant  increase 
in  both  enrollments 
by  prior  service- 
members  and  new 
interest  in  using  the 
MG1B  benefits  ... 

The  Veterans  Affairs  office  at  UT  has 
noticed  a “significant”  increase  in  both 
enrollments  by  prior  service  members 
and  a renewed  general  interest  in 
utilizing  MGIB/ACF  benefits.  The 
admissions  office  will  eventually  tally  the 
enrollments  to  justify  the  university’s 
expenditures  on  the  program,  although 
just  one  enrollment  will  more  than  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  poster  and  associated 
mailouts. 

So  far,  more  than  100  poster  reply 
cards  have  been  received  from  Korea, 
Alaska,  Germany,  Fort  Hood,  and  several 
high  schools  within  Ohio.  All  are 
prospective  students  to  the  university, 
and  all  have  interests  in  an  Active, 
Reserve,  or  ROTC  component. 

The  university  has  absorbed  all  costs 
associated  with  the  partnership  and  will 
do  so  if  the  enrollment  continues  to 
increase.  They  have  also  waived  the 
application  fees  to  further  accommodate 
ConAP. 

A program  for  the  future 

The  partnership  is  a program  based 
on  a solid  commitment  to  the  futures  of 
America's  youth  and  returning  veterans. 
It  capitalizes  on  the  benefits  of  Army 
service  and  use  of  hard  earned  MGIB/ 
ACF  moneys.  The  idea  is  not  unique,  it’s 
just  another  way  of  expanding  the  market 
and  utilizing  the  programs  (like  ConAP) 
that  are  already  in  place. 


Partnership  in  Education  continues  to  grow 

USAREC  and  University  of  Toledo  try  new  ideas  for  benefits 


by  William  J.  Kunisch,  Recruiting 
Operations  Directorate 

Through  the  imagination  and 

efforts  of  CPT  Eric  Smith,  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Recruiting  Company  Commander, 
and  Chris  Henderson,  Associate  Director 
of  Admissions,  at  the  University  of 
Toledo  (UT),  a partnership  between  the 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command  and  the 
University  of  Toledo  has  developed. 
Besides  the  creation  and  distribution  of 
this  poster,  they  have  attempted  other 
ideas  that  will  benefit  each  other’s  needs. 

The  Recruiting  Company  and  UT  held 
three  open  houses  with  the  theme  of 
“Educational  Opportunities  for  Veter- 
ans.” Using  the  Consolidated  Leads 
List,  joint  letters  were  sent  by  the 
university  to  approximately  1 ,000 
veterans  for  each  open  house.  During 
the  open  houses,  veterans  had  the 
opportunity  to  rotate  between  tables 
staffed  by  college  admissions,  veterans 
affairs,  ROTC  and  USAR. 

Monthly,  the  recruiters  deliver  the 
USAR  Job  Vacancy  Report  to  the 
company’s  colleges  and  high  schools. 
The  high  school  counselors  and  varying 
officials  at  the  colleges  have  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  local  USAR  units  and 


believe  it  is  a good  tool  for  them  to  use 
with  their  students. 

One  outcome  of  this  partnership  is 
that  more  high  schools  are  providing 
student  directory  information  to  recruit- 
ers. This  is  a cumulative  effect  from  the 
Concurrent  Admissions  Program, 
partnership  with  UT  as  evidenced  by  the 
poster,  the  USAR  Job  Vacancy  Report 
offering  options  for  college  and  skill 
training,  center  of  influence  functions, 
and  educator  tours.  Counselors  now 
sense  the  recruiters’  emphasis  on 
education. 

The  partnership  is  continuing  to  grow 
this  school  year  as  the  recruiting 
company  establishes  a recruiting  sub- 
station in  the  UT  ROTC  Department. 

Another  step  in  this  partnership  is 
joint  training  between  the  university’s 
admission  counselors  and  Army  recruit- 
ers. The  plan  is  to  have  them  travel 
together  during  college  fairs  at  the  local 
high  schools. 

Starting  in  the  Fall  1998  school  year, 
other  colleges  in  northwest  Ohio  are 
planning  to  use  the  UT  model. 
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The  Way  I See  It 


Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us.  We  are 
better  off  to  participate  in  change  and  to  help  shape  it 
than  to  be  dragged  along  by  change.  You  can  help  shape 
the  future  and  make  it  better.  You  know  your  job  better 
than  anyone.  What  are  your  ideas  for  improving  opera- 
tions? Share  them  on  the  space  below  and  mail  this 
according  to  the  instructions  on  the  back  of  this  form, 
postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing 
examples  for  improvement.  Recruiters,  support  staff, 
and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  use  this  space  to 
voice  ideas  and  concerns.  If  you  desire  a direct  response 
to  your  comments  or  suggestions,  please  include  your 
name  and  address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Dear  Chief  of  Staff: 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we  can  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and  received  directly 

accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals.  Share  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff,  Fort  Knox,  Ivy. 

your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  US  Army  Recruiting 

HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825,  Rev  1 May  98  (Previous  editions  are  obsolete) 
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Fold  here  second  and  secure  with  tape 


DEPARTMENT  OFTHE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS 

U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
FORT  KNOX,  KY  40121-2726 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  600  FORT  KNOX  KY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

ATTN:  RCCS  (CHIEF  OF  STAFF) 
COMMANDER 

US  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
1307  3RD  AVE 

FORT  KNOX  KY  401  21  -9972 
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Fold  here  first 


October  is  Domestic  Violence  Prevention  Month 


Myths 


by  Bridget  Minor,  USAREC  Family 
Advocacy  Program  Manager 


October  is  Domestic 
Violence  Prevention 
Month  and  the  launch- 
ing point  for  a year-long 
campaign  to  end  domes- 
tic violence  and  assure 
the  safety  and  protection 
of  its  victims.  USAREC 
is  not  insulated  from  the 
horrors  of  domestic 
violence.  There  were  57 
reported  cases  of  domes- 
tic violence  in  USAREC 
from  January  through 
August  1998.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  be 
aware  of  its  existence 
and  take  an  active  part 
in  ending  it. 


For  more  information  on 
domestic  violence  contact  the 
Domestic  Violence  Resource 
Network,  at  1 -800-799-SAFE 
(7233)  or  your  battalion  FSC 
at  1-800-790-0963. 


and  Facts 


Myth  1:  Domestic  violence  does 
not  affect  many  people. 

Facts: 

1 . A woman  is  beaten  every  1 5 
seconds.  (Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics, 
Report  to  the  Nation  on  Crime  and 
Justice.  The  Data.  Washington  DC 
Office  of  Justice  Program,  US  Dept,  of 
Justice.  Oct  1983) 

2.  Domestic  violence  is  the  leading 
cause  of  injury  to  women  between  ages 
15  and  44  in  the  United  States  - more 
than  car  accidents,  muggings,  and  rapes 
combined.  (Uniform  Crime  Reports, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  1991) 

3.  Battered  women  are  more  likely  to 
suffer  miscarriages  and  to  give  birth  to 
babies  with  low  birth  weights.  (Surgeon 
General,  United  States,  1992) 

4.  Of  the  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  1 1 and  20  who  are  serving  time 
for  homicide,  63  percent  have  killed 
their  mother’s  abuser.  (March  of  Dimes, 
1992) 

Myth  2:  Battering  is  only  a 

momentary  loss  of  temper. 

Facts: 

1 . Battering  is  the  establishment  of 
control  and  fear  in  a relationship  through 
violence  and  other  forms  of  abuse.  The 
batterer  uses  acts  of  violence  and  a 
series  of  behaviors,  including  intimida- 
tion, threats,  psychological  abuse, 
isolation,  etc.  to  coerce  and  to  control 


the  other  person.  The  violence  may  not 
happen  often,  but  it  remains  as  a hidden 
(and  constant)  terrorizing  factor. 
(Uniform  Crime  Reports,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  1990) 

2.  “One  in  five  women  victimized  by 
their  spouses  or  ex-spouses  report  they 
had  been  victimized  over  and  over  again 
by  the  same  person.”  (The  Basics  of 
Batterer  Treatment,  Common  Purpose, 
Inc.,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA) 

Myth  3:  Domestic  violence  only 
occurs  in  poor , urban  areas. 

Facts: 

1.  Women  of  all  cultures,  races, 
occupations,  income  levels,  and  ages 
are  battered  - by  husbands,  boyfriends, 
lovers,  and  partners.  (Surgeon  General 
Antonia  Novello,  as  quoted  in  Domestic 
Violence:  Battered  Women,  publication 
of  the  Reference  Department  of  the 
Cambridge  Public  Library,  Cambridge. 
MA) 

2.  “Approximately  one-third  of  the 
men  counseled  (for  battering)  at  Emerge 
are  professional  men  who  are  well 
respected  in  their  jobs  and  their  commu- 
nities. These  have  included  doctors, 
psychologists,  lawyers,  ministers,  and 
business  executives.  (For  Shelter  and 
Beyond,  Massachusetts  Coalition  of 
Battered  Women  Service  Groups, 

Boston,  MA  1990) 
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Myth  4:  Domestic  violence  is 
just  a push,  slap  or  punch  - it 
does  not  produce  serious 
injuries. 

Facts: 

1 . Battered  women  are  often  severely 
injured  - 22  to  35  percent  of  women 
who  visit  medical  emergency  rooms  are 
there  for  injuries  related  to  ongoing 
partner  abuse.  (David  Adams,  “Identify- 
ing the  Assaultive  Husband  in  Court: 
You  be  the  Judge.”  Boston  Bar  Journal, 
pp  33-4,  July/August  1989) 

2.  One  in  four  pregnant  women  have 
a history  of  partner  violence.  (Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association, 

1992) 

Myth  5:  Domestic  violence  is 
limited  to  acts  or  threats  of 
physical  abuse 

Fact:  Domestic  violence  is  not  limited 
to  physical  abuse.  Psychological  control 


is  also  a form  of  abuse.  Name  calling, 
controlling  the  money,  telling  the  spouse 
what  they  can  and  can’t  wear,  taking 
away  their  ID  cards,  drivers  license,  etc., 
are  all  forms  of  psychological  abuse. 

Myth  6:  It  is  easy  for  battered 
women  to  leave  their  abuser. 
Facts: 

1 . Nationally,  50  percent  of  all  home- 
less women  and  children  are  on  the 
streets  because  of  violence  in  the  home. 
(Senator  Joseph  Biden,  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Violence 
Against  Women:  Victims  of  the  System, 
1991) 

2.  There  are  nearly  three  times  as 
many  animal  shelters  in  the  United  States 
as  there  are  shelters  for  battered  women 
and  their  children.  (Senate  Judiciary 
Hearings,  Violence  Against  Women  Act, 
1990) 


Facts  about  Domestic 
Violence 

Over  two-thirds  of  violent  victimiza- 
tions against  women  were  committed  by 
someone  known  to  them:  31  percent  of 
female  victims  reported  that  the  offender 
was  a stranger. 

Approximately  28  percent  were 
intimates  such  as  husbands  or  boy- 
friends, 35  percent  were  acquaintances, 
and  the  remaining  5 percent  were  other 
relatives.  In  contrast,  victimizations  by 
intimates  and  other  relatives  accounted 
for  only  5 percent  of  all  violent  victim- 
izations against  men.  Men  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  have  been 
victimized  by  acquaintances  (50 
percent)  or  strangers  (44  percent)  than 
by  intimates  or  other  relatives. 

Almost  six  times  as  many  women 
victimized  by  intimates  (18  percent)  as 
those  victimized  by  strangers  (3  percent) 
did  not  report  their  violent  victimization 
to  police  because  they  feared  reprisal 
from  the  offender. 

Annually,  compared  to  males, 
females  experienced  over  10  times  as 
many  incidents  of  violence  by  an 
intimate.  On  average  each  year,  women 
experienced  572,032  violent  victimiza- 
tions at  the  hands  of  an  intimate, 
compared  to  48,983  incidents  committed 
against  men. 

Battered  women  seek  medical 
attention  for  injuries  sustained  as  a 
consequence  of  domestic  violence 
significantly  more  often  after  separation 
than  during  cohabitation;  about  75 
percent  of  the  visits  to  emergency  rooms 
by  battered  women  occur  after  separa- 
tion (Stark  and  Flitcraft,  1988).  About 
75  percent  of  the  calls  to  law  enforce- 
ment for  intervention  and  assistance  in 
domestic  violence  occur  after  separation 
from  batterers.  One  study  revealed  that 
half  of  the  homicides  of  female  spouses 
and  partners  were  committed  by  men 
after  separation  from  batterers.  (Barbara 
Hart,  Remarks  to  the  Task  Force  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  April  1992) 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  first  battered 
women’s  shelter  in  the  United  States, 
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Women’s  Advocates,  was  opened  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  This  program  is  still  in 
existence  today. 

There  are  1 ,500  shelters  for  battered 
women  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
3,800  animal  shelters. 

Each  year,  medical  expenses  from 
domestic  violence  total  at  least  $3  to  $5 
billion.  Businesses  forfeit  another  $100 
million  in  lost  wages,  sick  leave, 
absenteeism  and  non-productivity. 

It  is  estimated  that  25  percent  of 
workplace  problems  such  as  absentee- 
ism, lower  productivity,  turnover  and 
excessive  use  of  medical  benefits  are 
due  to  family  violence. 

Violence  is  the  reason  stated  for 
divorce  in  22  percent  of  middle-class 
marriages. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  battered  women 
still  involved  with  the  perpetrator 
experienced  self-blame  for  causing  the 
violence. 

Planning  to  Stay 

The  decision  to  stay  with  a batterer  or 
leave  the  situation  is  a complicated  one. 
There  are  steps  the  battered  spouse  can 
take  while  making  the  decision. 

When  making  decisions  related  to 
staying,  always  choose  the  safest  action. 

1.  Know  your  resources.  People  will 
help  you,  if  you  let  them. 

• Doctors,  nurses  and  medical  staff 

• Social  Workers 

• Chaplains 

• Family  Advocacy  Program  Coordi- 
nators and  Family  Service  Coordi- 
nators 

• Friends  and  neighbors 

• Local  community  organizations 

Have  a Safety  Plan 

Tell  a trusted  friend  about  your 
problem. 

Always  carry  change  (never  phone 
cards  or  credit  cards  — you  can  be 
punished  by  the  abuser  for  having  them 
in  your  possession)  for  emergency 
phone  calls. 

Teach  your  children  how  and  when  to 
call  91 1 /police/fire  department. 

Do  not  use  violence  yourself,  but  you 


can  use  force  necessary  to  defend 
yourself. 

If  violence  occurs: 

• Get  the  children  and  yourself  outside 
to  safety. 

• Avoid  the  kitchen,  bathroom,  garage, 
basement  or  any  room  without  a 
another  ext  door. 

• Go  directly  to  a neighbor,  friend, 
police  or  other  source  of  help. 

Pack  Your  Safety  Suitcase 

At  some  point,  your  situation  at  home 
may  become  unsafe.  If  leaving  becomes 
necessary,  you  will  need  some  important 
documents.  These  (or  copies  of  them) 
should  be  stored  for  emergencies,  in  a 
safe  place  where  they  can  be  easily 
retrieved.  You  will  need,  at  least: 

• Identification  for  yourself/children: 
drivers  license/car  registration,  military 
ID  cards,  passports,  INS  green  cards, 
birth  certificates,  social  security  cards 

• Cash/checkbook/ ATM  card/credit 
cards 

• Wedding  certificate/divorce  papers 

• Bank  books/insurance  papers 

• School  and  immunization  records/ 
medical  records 

• Address  book 

• Keys  — car/house/office/other 

• Medications 

Understand  the  Problem 

You  did  not  cause  the  abuse.  The 
problem  is  within  the  batterer.  Work  with 
counselors,  advisors  or  advocates  who 
understand  and  support  your  choices. 
Don’t  fall  for  excuses  or  false  apologies. 
Violence  is  not  negotiable;  everything 
else  is! 

Planning  To  Leave 

When  making  decisions,  always 
choose  the  safest  action. 

Keep  your  safety  suitcase,  important 
papers  (see  list  in  above  paragraph),  and 
supplies  together  in  a safe,  accessible 
place.  Keep  extra  copies  of  important 
papers  with  trusted  friends,  just  in  case. 

Establish  a signal  or  code  with 
neighbors  or  friends,  so  that  they  can 
call  the  police  to  help  you  if  your 
situation  becomes  violent.  If  violence  is 


imminent,  stay  away  from  the  kitchen, 
bathroom,  garage  or  any  room  without 
another  exit  door. 

Leave  quietly  and  quickly,  avoiding 
confrontation.  Try  to  stay  calm. 

Notify  the  police  whenever  neces- 
sary, and  cooperate  fully  with  their 
procedures. 

Obtain  an  Order  of  Protection,  carry 
it  with  you,  and  consistently  enforce  it. 
Make  sure  that  the  police  have  a copy  on 
file. 

Notify  your  children’s  schools,  baby- 
sitters, scout  leaders,  etc.,  what  to  do  if 
your  spouse  attempts  to  pick  the 
children  up  or  remove  them  from  their 
program.  If  your  Order  of  Protection 
includes  the  children  in  any  way,  the 
school  will  need  a copy  of  it. 

Vary  your  routines:  travel  by  another 
route,  shop  at  different  stores. 

Carry  change  for  emergency  phone 
calls  and  report  any  harassment 
promptly. 

Avoid  contact  with  your  abuser, 
unless  in  a public  place  and  accompa- 
nied by  another  adult. 

Don’t  fall  for  excuses  or  romantic  or 
tearful  apologies. 


Believe  in  yourself  and  in  the 
correctness  of  your  decision. 


Addendum: 


The  sources  for  material  cited  in 
this  article  are  available  from  the 
USAREC  Family  Advocacy  manager, 
Bridget  Minor,  502-626-0239. 
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Unravelling  the 

Ranger  Option 


courtesy  of  the  75th  Ranger  Regiment 
Liaison,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

One  of  the  most  popular  options  in 
recruiting  today  is  the  Ranger  Option. 
The  fast-paced  and  exciting  footage  of 
elite  American  soldiers  exploding  across 
the  screen  while  engaged  in  a Special 
Operations  mission  has  a huge  appeal 
and  is  not  hard  to  sell.  While  this  option 
may  be  easy  to  sell,  does  the  new  recruit 
have  a realistic  picture  of  just  what  he 
has  volunteered  for?  It  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  many  new  recruits,  for 
example,  that  the  Ranger  Option  does 
not  necessarily  include  Ranger  School. 

For  the  initial  entry  training  (IET) 
soldier  who  wants  to  “go  Ranger,”  there 
are  two  options:  RGV4  and  UNRG. 
Both  of  these  options  offer  the  IET 
soldier  the  opportunity  to  be  assigned  to 
the  75th  Ranger  Regiment  under  the  9B 
LIS  Army  Station/Unit/ Area/Command 
Enlistment  Program.  RGV4  falls  under 
Option  20:  US  Army  Select  Station  of 
Choice  Enlistment  Option  and  requires 
an  ASVAB  score  between  50  and  99. 
UNRG  falls  under  Option  4:  US  Army 


Airborne  Enlistment  Option  and  requires 
an  ASVAB  score  between  3 1 and  99. 
With  both  these  options,  the  soldiers 
must  successfully  complete  Airborne 
School  and  the  Ranger  Indoctrination 
Program  (RIP)  in  order  to  be  assigned  to 
one  of  the  three  Ranger  Battalions  or 
Headquarters  of  the  75th  Ranger  Regi- 
ment. While  all  soldiers  serving  within 
the  Regiment  will  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  attend  Ranger  School, 
there  is  currently  no  enlistment  option 
which  guarantees  Ranger  School. 

The  75th  Ranger  Regiment  consists  of 
2,177  men  of  all  skill  levels,  divided 
among  three  Ranger  Battalions  and  a 
Regimental  Headquarters  Company.  I"1 
Ranger  Battalion  is  located  on  Hunter 
Army  Air  Field,  Ga.;  2nd  Ranger  Battalion 
is  located  on  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.;  and  the 
3rd  Ranger  Battalion  along  with  the  75th 
Regimental  Headquarters  are  both 
located  on  Ft.  Benning,  Ga. 

The  75lh  Ranger  Regiment  is  strictly  a 
voluntary  unit  and  as  such,  its  manning 


needs  are  met  almost  entirely  through 
enlistment  options  or  in-service  recruit- 
ing. For  the  initial  entry  soldier,  his  first 
opportunity  to  volunteer  for  the  75th 
Ranger  Regiment  is  through  an  UNRG  or 
RGV4  enlistment  option.  New  RGV4  or 
UNRG  contracts  are  made  available  each 
month  in  both  combat  arms  and  non- 
combat arms  MOSs.  If  these  contracts 
fail  to  show  in  the  system,  a call  to  the 
Recruiting  Operations  Center,  1-800-688- 
9203,  can  often  free  up  one  or  two. 

Those  soldiers  with  Airborne  in  their 
contracts  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
volunteer  to  go  Ranger  in  Airborne 
School,  provided  they  meet  the  pre- 
requisites for  assignment.  Soldiers 
without  Airborne  contracts  may  or  may 
not  get  the  opportunity  to  volunteer  for 
Airborne  and/or  Ranger  during  Basic, 
AIT,  or  during  a Ranger  procurement 
visit. 

AR  614-200  covers  the  pre-requi- 
sites for  assignment  to  the  75Ih  Ranger 
Regiment.  Volunteers  must  be  active 
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duty,  male,  and  US  citizens 
(required  for  a secret 
clearance).  The  following 
MOSs  are  the  only  MOSs 
currently  authorized  for 
service  in  the  75th  Ranger 
Regiment:  11B,  1 1C,  13F, 

31C,31U,35E,  54B,63B,  71D, 

71L,  71M,  73D,  74C,  75B, 

75H,  79S,  88N,  91B,92A, 

92G,  92Y,  96B,  and  97B.  11H 
and  1 1 M are  not  authorized 
MOSs  for  service  in  the 
Ranger  Regiment.  Those 
soldiers  who  enlist  as  1 IX 
for  a Ranger  option  must  be 
made  aware  of  this  fact,  so 
that  they  are  not 
inadvertantly  trained  at 
OSUT  in  those  two  MOSs. 

Upon  graduation  from 
Airborne  School,  these 
soldiers  will  attend  the 
Ranger  Indoctrination 
Program  (RIP).  RIP  is  a three 
week  assessment  and 
selection  program  for  grades 
E4  and  below.  During  RIP, 
soldiers  receive  both 
classroom  and  field  training 
in  addition  to  following  an 
aggressive  PT  regimen. 

Typical  examples  of  the  training  con- 
ducted during  RIP  would  be:  Map 
Reading,  Land  Navigation,  Fast  Rope 
Training,  Combat  Life  Saver,  Basic 
Patrolling,  and  Combatives.  All  RIP 
attendees,  must  be  able  to  meet  the 
following  physical  standards:  score  a 
minimum  of  60  percent  (on  the  1 7-2 1 year 
old  scale)  in  each  event  of  the  Army 
Physical  Fitness  Test  (APFT);  complete 
a 5 mile  formation  run  at  an  8 min/mile 
pace;  foot  march  1 2 miles  with  a 45- 
pound  rucksack  in  3 hours  or  less;  and 
successfully  complete  a Combat  Water 
Survival  Test  (CWST).  Those  soldiers 
who  do  not  graduate  from  RIP  are 
reassigned  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  Army. 

Upon  graduation  from  RIP,  soldiers 
are  assigned  to  one  of  the  three  Ranger 
Battalions  or  the  Regimental  Headquar- 


ters. Once  assigned,  these  soldiers  will 
perform  in  their  MOS  as  part  of  one  of 
the  Army’s  elite  Special  Operations 
forces.  Such  assignments  have  numer- 
ous advantages  including:  an  acceler- 
ated OPTEMPO  that  maximizes  training, 
the  use  of  state  of  the  art  weapons  and 
equipment,  the  opportunity  for  atten- 
dance to  Ranger  School,  promotion  rates 
faster  than  the  Army  average,  as  well  as 
numerous  opportunities  for  TRADOC 
and  Special  Warfare  Center  and  School 
(SWCS)  schooling. 

Of  special  note  is  the  fact  that  the  75th 
Ranger  Regiment  is  NOT  affiliated  with 
the  Ranger  Training  Brigade  and/or  the 
US  Army  Ranger  School.  This  is  a 
common  misconception.  The  75th 
Ranger  Regiment  is  an  Infantry  unit 
within  the  US  Army  Special  Operations 
Command.  The  Ranger  Course  is  a 


TRADOC  school.  When  a soldier  enlists 
into  the  Army  with  a Ranger  Option, 
either  RGV4  or  UNRG,  that  soldier  is  not 
guaranteed  Ranger  School.  What  the 
Ranger  Option  does  guarantee  is 
assignment  within  the  75th  Ranger 
Regiment  upon  successful  completion  of 
RIP.  When  and  if  a soldier  attends 
Ranger  School  is  dependent  upon  his 
performance  within  the  unit.  It  takes  on 
average,  9 to  18  months  before  a soldier 
is  physically  and  mentally  prepared  to 
complete  the  course.  Once  the  soldier  is 
deemed  ready,  while  still  at  his  home 
unit,  he  must  pass  a Ranger  School  PT 
test.  This  test  consists  of  an  APFT,  a 5 
mile  run,  a foot  march,  and  a CWST. 
Upon  successful  completion  of  the 
Ranger  School  PT  test,  the  soldier  is  sent 
to  75th  Ranger  Regiment  Headquarters  at 
Ft.  Benning,  Ga.  for  attendance  at  the  3 
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week  Pre-Ranger  Course.  Only  after  the 
soldier  has  successfully  navigated  these 
hurdles  will  he  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  Ranger  School.  Currently  the  75th 
Ranger  Regiment  is  one  of  the  only  units 
in  the  Army  that  can  send  non-combat 
arms  soldiers  to  Ranger  School. 

The  75th  Ranger  Regiment  is  working 
with  USAREC  to  correct  misinformation 
about  the  unit  and  provide  timely, 
accurate  information  to  the  recruits. 
USAREC  is  in  the  process  of  updating 
the  Ranger  recruiting  assets  currently 
available.  On  the  surface,  the  relatively 
small  size  of  the  75  th  Ranger  Regiment 
would  not  appear  to  have  much  effect  on 
Army-wide  1 IX procurements.  It  is 
important  to  realize  the  popularity  of  the 
Ranger  Enlistment  Option;  and  further- 
more, that  more  than  half  of  all  Ranger 
volunteers  don’t  make  it  to  the  75th 
Ranger  Regiment,  but  go  into  the  rest  of 
the  Army  as  unassigned  1 IX.  Coopera- 
tion between  USAREC  and  the  75th 
Ranger  Regiment  is  mutually  beneficial. 


The  75Ih  Ranger  Regi- 
ment has  committed  itself  to 
increased  support  of  the 
Total  Army  Involvment  in 
Recruiting  (TAIR)  program. 
Currently,  those  stations 
that  would  like  to  request 
Rangers  for  TAIR,  should 
contact  their  battalion 
A&PA.  The  75th  Ranger 
Regiment  support  of  TAIR 
requests  is  mission  depen- 
dent. 

Watch  for  the  new  75  th 
Ranger  Regiment  website 
which  should  be  up  and 
running  in  the  next  few 
months.  The  website  will 
contain  information  about 
the  unit,  its  history, 
locations,  as  well  as 
recruiting  and  assignment 
information.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  providing  such 
information,  prospective 
recruits  will  be  more  able  to 
make  an  informed,  intelli- 
gent decision  about 
volunteering  for  the  75th 
Ranger  Regiment. 

For  more  infonnation, 
about  the  75th  Ranger 
Regiment  call  your  battalion 
A&PA. 

Rangers  Lead  the  Way! 


r 
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ROTC  SMP 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
Simultaneous  Membership  Program 
(ROTC  SMP)  is  an  excellent  way  for 
recruiters  to  expand  their  college 
markets.  Establishing  an  alliance  with 
the  Professor  of  Military  Science  (PMS) 
in  schools  that  have  an  ROTC  program 
is  very  beneficial  to  recruiters.  New 
enlistments  from  an  often  hard  to 
penetrate  market  is  one  benefit  and 
another  one  is  the  Professors  of  Military 
Science  can  help  promote  the  Army’s 
image  as  well  as  introduce  recruiters  to 
the  faculty,  key  staff  members  and 
centers  of  influence. 

ROTC  SMP  is  often  viewed  as  a 
difficult  or  complicated  enlistment.  This 
is  far  from  the  truth.  By  closely  working 
with  the  Professor  of  Military  Science, 
the  results  will  be  quality  enlistments 
with  little  time  and  effort  expended. 

Both  non-prior  service  and  prior 
service  applicants  can  be  potential 
participants  in  ROTC  SMP.  Recent  high 
school  graduates  who  participated  in  the 
Junior  ROTC  are  also  excellent  candi- 
dates, as  well  as  former  active  duty 
soldiers  who’ve  left  to  utilize  their 
education  benefits.  These  individuals 
may  be  interested  in  pursuing  a commis- 
sion in  the  Army  Reserve  to  earn  extra 
money. 

These  applicants  must  meet  the  basic 
eligibility  requirements  of  Chapters  2 
and  3 of  AR  601-210  (Regular  Army 
and  Army  Reserve  Enlistment  Program). 
The  instructions  and  the  eligibility 
criteria  are  found  in  Table  9-9  of  this 
regulation.  Refer  to  this  table  for 
additional  eligibility  criteria.  In  most 
cases,  the  only  additional  steps  required 
to  ensure  the  applicant’s  qualifications 
are: 

I Eligible  for  enrollment  into  the 
MS  III  and  a qualifying  SAT,  ACT, 
or  PSAT  score 

I Currently  attending  or  accepted 
at  an  accredited  college  or  university 
that  is  affiliated  with  an  ROTC 
program 

Refer  to  this  regulation  to  find  out 
what  documents  are  required  for  the 
enlistment  packet.  The  Professor  of 


Military  Science  can  also  help  in  obtain- 
ing documents. 

An  individual  who  is  attending  the 
MS  III  and  is  under  contract  with  the 
ROTC  may  be  the  easiest  contract  a 
recruiter  will  encounter. 

First  verify  that  there’s  a vacancy  at  a 
Troop  Program  Unit  and  then  process 
him  in  accordance  with  AR  601-210, 
paragraph  10-13.  The  packet  should 
have  the  completed  documents  (listed  in 
paragraph  10-13)  and  the  orders  request 
from  the  Professor  of  Military  Science 
who  will  assign  the  individual  to  a 
Control  Group  (ROTC). 

Once  the  orders  are  received,  the 
normal  time  frame  in  most  regions  is 
about  4 to  5 days.  The  packet  goes  to  the 
Army  guidance  counselor  and  a RE- 
QUEST reservation  is  made.  In  other 
words,  these  transactions  are  processed 
like  IRR  to  TPU  transfers,  which  we  do 
on  a regular  basis;  the  applicant  isn't 
required  to  process  through  the  MEPS. 

Normally,  the  Professor  of  Military 
Science  will  have  all  of  the  required 
documentation  in  the  individual’s  file 
and  will  be  more  than  happy  to  provide 
certified  copies  to  the  recruiter. 

Recruiters  have  a mission  to  provide 
soldiers  to  our  Troop  Program  Units  and 
the  Professors  of  Military  Science  are 
required  to  provide  lieutenants.  By 
establishing  a beneficial  working 
relationship,  recruiters  and  the  Profes- 
sors of  Military  Science  can  work 
toward  a common  goal  — to  prepare 
Army  Reserve  units  for  mobilization 
readiness. 

WANTED:  Recruiters 

The  shortage  of  Army  Reserve 
recruiting  applications  still  persists  in 
USAREC.  Let’s  help  the  Army  Reserve 
and  USAREC  by  finding  applicants  who 
want  to  be  recruiters  and  submit  their 
applications. 

We  understand  the  packets  can  be 
tedious  and  difficult  to  process.  There- 
fore, effective  immediately  we  have  a 
hot  line  for  leads  and  questions.  Please 
refer  all  questions  to  the  number  and 
e-mail  address  found  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

Keep  in  mind  that  waiverable  items 


are  just  that  waiverable.  Waivers  for 
recruiter  packets  are  very  different  from 
the  waivers  for  entry-level  applicants. 
Many  of  these  waivers  are  dealt  with  in 
this  office,  and  we  always  focus  on  the 
total  soldier  concept. 

The  following  USAR  recruiter 
qualifications  are  provided  for  a quick 
reference: 

I GT  score  of  at  least  1 10  (waivers 
considered  if  GT  and  ST  are  both  over 
100) 

I Applicant  must  hold  the  rank  of 
SGT  thru  SFC  (nonwaiverable) 

I Must  be  21-  to  35-years-old 
(waivers  will  be  considered) 

1 Must  have  a valid  driver’s 
license  (nonwaiverable) 

I Favorable  background  check 
(HQ.  USAREC  initiates  this.) 

USAREC  is  in  the  process  of  mailing 
AGR  recruiter  applications  to  each 
station.  Until  they're  received,  please 
request  them  from  the  hot  line. 

Hot  line:  SSG  Eric  A.  Meister,  502- 
626-0212  or  e-mail 
meister@emh2.usarec.army.mil 

Message  Traffic 

USAREC  Messages:  98-058  part  II, 
dated  20  Aug.  98  — Purpose:  Change 
to  REQUEST  education  code  for  the 
ARNG  Youth  Challenge  Program. 

RECUSAR  Messages:  98-029,  dated 
24  Aug  98  — Purpose:  Provide  guid- 
ance on  the  revocation  of  orders  for  DTP 
members  refusing  to  ship. 

98-030  part  I,  dated  27  Aug  98  — 

Purpose:  The  purpose  of  this  message 
is  to  inform  field  recruiters  and  opera- 
tions staff  that  the  New  York  State 
National  Guard  no  longer  issues  the 
NGB  22  as  proof  of  service.  This  was 
authorized  by  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  under  a test  program.  They  now 
issue  an  automated  separation  document 
(Report  of  Separation  and  Record  of 
Service).  This  document  contains  the 
same  information  as  the  NGB  Form  22 
and  is  official  when  signed.  Effective  27 
Aug  98  this  automated  separation 
document  is  authorized  for  verification 
of  service. 
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Army  enlistee  is  a local  hero 


Story  and  photo  by  Gil  Hogue,  Sacramento 
Battalion  Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 
Sacramento,  Calif.  — It’s  not 
every  day  than  an  Army  Delayed  Entry 
Program  enlistee  becomes  a hero,  but 
Mike  Wilbur,  18,  of  Galt,  Calif.,  can 
definitely  be  counted  as  one. 

PVT  Mike  Wilbur  had  joined 
Army  in  March  ’98.  On  April  10,  he 
and  his  friends  were  in  a car  heading 
down  a busy  street  of  Sacramento.  A 
van  passed  their  car  at  high  speed  and  a 
moment  later  they  saw  it  crash  into  a 
patrol  car  that  was  traveling  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  vehicles  caught  fire.  Wilbur 


grabbed  a fire  extinguisher,  kicked  open 
the  van’s  door,  and  with  the  help  of 
another  motorist,  dragged  a large  injured 
man  from  the  burning  van.  Wilbur 
turned  the  extinguisher  on  the  flames 
but  the  fire  continued  to  burn  hotter  and 
hotter. 

About  that  time  the  driver  of  the 
van  admitted  that  he  had  a bomb  and 
firearms  and  ammunitions  in  the  van. 
Wilbur  stepped  back  when  the  ammuni- 
tion exploded. 

It  turned  out  that  the  driver  was  an 
escaped  convict.  He  had  just  shot  and 
wounded  a sheriff’s  deputy  and  fired  a 
shot  at  a second  deputy  in  his  attempt  to 


get  away.  His  flight  ended  when  he  lost 
control  of  the  van  and  crashed  into  a 
sheriffs  patrol  car. 

He  was  immediately  taken  into 
custody  and  transported  to  the  prison 
ward  at  a nearby  hospital.  Having 
recovered  from  his  injuries,  he  is  now 
awaiting  trial  in  the  county  jail.  The 
bomb,  as  it  turned  out,  was  fictitious. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Wilbur's 
quick  action  saved  the  criminal’s  life  and 
led  to  his  apprehension. 

For  his  heroic  actions  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  Sacramento  Sheriff  Glenn 
Craig  honored  Wilbur  with  a certificate. 
The  local  news  media  ran  stories  about 
the  young  soldier,  and  he 
was  selected  as  Hero  of 
the  Month  by  a Sacra- 
mento radio  station. 

The  prospect  of 
dying  in  the  flames  didn't 
faze  Wilbur  when  he 
acted  to  help  the  driver. 

“I  really  didn't 
think  about  the  danger,” 
he  said.  “I  just  acted.  You 
can  get  killed  anywhere, 
so  I figure  I might  as  well 
help  somebody.” 

Wilbur  reported  to 
basic  training  on  July  2, 
1998.  He  graduated  from 
basic  and  is  in  Airborne 
School. 


SSG  Kenneth  E.  Warrington  (left)  and  SFC  Ladrenna  G.  Jenkins  (right),  Elk  Grove 
Recruiting  Station,  admire  PVT  Wilbur's  award  for  heroism.  The  award  was  presented 
by  Sheriff  Glenn  Craig,  Sacramento  Sheriff's  Department. 
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iviangiona,  recruiting 
station  commander, 
Island  of  Kauai, 
assists  at  the 
recruiting  booth 
during  the  1 5th 
Annual  Pacific 
Educators  Conference 
held  on  Aug.  4-6. 

Five  hundred 
educators  from  the 
South  Pacific  islands 
attended  the  three- 
day  event.  Over  100 
workshops  were 
conducted. 


7 5th  Annual  Pacific  Educational  Conference 

Educators  on  a voyage  with  a vision 


Story  and  photos  by  Ray  Graham,  Honolulu 
Recruiting  Company,  Advertising  and 
Public  Affairs 

Hawaii  — More  than  500  educa- 
tors from  islands  in  the  South  Pacific 
assembled  on  the  Island  of  Kauai, 
August  4-6,  for  the  15th  Annual  Pacific 
Educational  Conference. 

Voyaging  with  a Vision  was  the 
theme  of  this  year’s  conference,  which 
was  co-hosted  by  the  Pacific  Resources 
for  Education  and  Learning  (PREL),  the 
Hawaii  State  Department  of  Education, 
and  other  education  and  community 
groups. 

In  opening  ceremonies  at  Kapaa 
Middle  School,  the  Mayor  of  Kauai, 
Maryanne  Kusaka,  welcomed  guests  and 
exchanged  gifts  with  the  VIPs. 


Delegations  came  to  share  their 
successes  from  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  (Chuuk,  Kosrae,  Pohnpei, 
and  Yap),  Guam,  Hawaii,  the  Republic 
of  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  the  Republic 
of  Palau. 

Educators  from  the  US  mainland, 
Alaska,  Australia,  and  other  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  also  attended. 

Honolulu  Recruiting  Company 
Education  Specialist  Andrew  Johnson, 
along  with  Public  Affairs  Specialist  Ray 
Graham,  attended  the  three-day  event 
and  manned  a recruiting  booth. 

“Our  main  goal  was  to  instill 
Army  awareness  and  encourage  educa- 
tors to  inform  their  students  about 
opportunities  available  to  Pacific 


“This  event  has  been 
very  beneficial  to 
the  command  in 
building  rapport  and 
support  for  Army 
Recruiting  in  the 
Pacific  Basin.” 

Islanders  in  the  United  States  Army,” 
said  Johnson.  “We  purchased  a full-page 
Army  College  Fund  ad  in  the  conference 
program  booklet  to  assist  in  meeting  that 
goal.  We  obtained  over  50  good  leads 
and  solid  pledges  of  support  to  Army 
recruiting  from  many  of  the  students  and 
educators  in  attendance,”  he  said. 

Over  100  workshops  were  con- 
ducted during  the  three-day  conference 
on  subjects  ranging  from  Climate 
Change  in  the  Pacific  - the  Effects  of  El 
Nino  to  Affordable  Video  Conferencing 
Today. 

Johnson  and  Graham  conducted  a 
workshop  entitled,  ASVAB:  Shaping  the 
Future.  Their  workshop  discussed  the 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  Armed  Ser- 
vices Vocational  Aptitude  Battery. 

"The  conference  was  a tremendous 
success  in  all  aspects.  We  were  able  to 
renew  acquaintances  and  do  some 
positive  networking  with  the  educators 
of  the  South  Pacific,”  Johnson  said. 

Among  the  keynote  speakers  was 
Dr.  Gerald  Tirozzi,  Assistant  Secretary, 
US  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Administration  (ESEA),  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  His  address  to  the  educators 
was  on  the  issue  of  equal  opportunity  in 
education. 

Following  his  remarks  he  visited 
the  Army  booth  and  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  job  recruiters  are  doing 
in  obtaining  soldiers  for  the  all-volunteer 
force. 

“This  event  has  been  very  benefi- 
cial to  the  command  in  building  rapport 
and  support  for  Army  Recruiting  in  the 
Pacific  Basin,”  said  CPT  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Commander  of  the  US  Army  Recruiting 
Company  Honolulu. 

Next  year’s  conference  will  be 
held  on  the  Island  of  Saipan  or  Rota. 
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Tennessee  teen  goes  from 


Kris  Crow,  shown 
here  with  his  mother, 
Melanie,  at  the 
Nashville  Inter- 
national Airport 
before  boarding  a 
plane  headed  for 
basic  training  at  Fort 
Leonard  Wood.  In 
July,  Crow  graduated 
from  BCT  and  will  go 
to  AIT,  in  June 
1 999.  His  recruiter  is 
SSG  Steven  M. 

Dixon  (USAR), 
Bellevue  Station, 
Nashville  Battalion. 


Story  and  photo  by  Sharlene  Reeder- 
Jorgensen,  Kansas  City  Battalion,  Advertising 
and  Public  Affairs 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  — Kris  Crow 
was  hustled  into  the  airport  at  Nashville 
by  his  temporary  squad  leader  to  await  a 
flight  to  Kansas  City  on  his  way  to  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  for  Army  Basic 
training. 

Kris  Crow’s  parents,  Kenny  and 
Melanie  Crow,  Charlotte,  Tenn.,  came  to 
see  him  off.  They  sit  quietly  waiting  for 
the  flight  to  be  called,  blank  faces  staring 
at  travelers  hurrying  on  their  way  to  who 
knows  where. 

His  best  friends,  twins  Kenneth 
and  Nathan  Harris  are  with  him.  One 
will  join  him  at  basic.  The  other  dis- 
qualified because  of  asthma,  will  stay  in 
Charlotte,  Tennessee.  His  life  must  take 
another  path. 


Kris  proceeds  to  the  telephone  to 
call  someone.  The  booth  next  to  him  is 
occupied  by  Pvt.  Harris.  It  would  be 
their  last  contact  with  the  outside  world 
for  a few  months,  so  they  took  advantage 
of  the  few  minutes  they  had  left. 

Kris’  head  was  already  shaved  in 
anticipation  of  what  was  to  come  and  he 
dressed  the  part  in  his  Delayed  Entry 
Program  “1st  Jump  Army,  2nd  Jump 
College”  T-shirt.  He  wore  baggy  jeans 
shorts  and  athletic  shoes,  clothes  that 
once  he  set  foot  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
he  wouldn’t  see  again  for  quite  a while. 

Little  did  he  know  how  much  his 
life  would  change  — change  to  some- 
thing disciplined  and  uniform. 

His  body  would  bulk  up  from 
rigorous  workouts,  running,  exercise, 
field  trips,  and  building  muscles  he  never 
knew  he  had.  His  neck  size  would  grow. 


boy  to  man 


his  waist  would  shrink,  his  manner 
would  become  precise  — mature. 

His  mind  would  grow  with 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  Army 
would  be  his  institute  of  higher  learning. 
He’d  learn  things  in  ways  that  he'd 
never  learn  anywhere  else. 

The  friends  who  stayed  behind 
would  stand  still  in  time  while  he  aged 
20  years. 

Somehow  cruising  on  Saturday 
night  with  the  guys  looking  for  girls 
would  seem  juvenile  and  the  pranks 
he’d  indulge  in  with  friends  would  seem 
childish  and  silly. 

A teenager  who  once  sat  down  to 
eat,  slouched  over  a table  at 
McDonald’s  and  leisurely  chewing  large 
mouthfuls  of  burgers  and  fries,  would 
scarf  down  huge  amounts  of  roast  beef, 
mashed  potatoes  and  gravy,  green 
beans,  several  rolls  with  butter,  several 
more  glasses  of  milk  and  a large  helping 
of  blackberry  cobbler  a la  mode.  And 
that’s  after  he  starts  the  day  with  a 
breakfast  of  sausage,  eggs  (several), 
country  fried  potatoes,  toast  with  butter 
and  jelly,  biscuits  and  gravy,  a large 
glass  of  orange  juice,  and  another  larger 
glass  of  milk.  He’d  do  it  in  10  minutes 
flat,  clearing  his  tray  and  dropping  it  at 
the  kitchen  on  his  way  to  the  gas 
chamber  for  more  training,  only  to  puke 
it  all  up  again  as  he  gropes  in  a cloud  of 
vapor  for  a doorway  that  would  take 
him  once  again  to  gulp  fresh  air  into  his 
choked  lungs. 

While  Kris  laughs  at  something 
his  friend  says  on  the  phone,  his  sister, 
Andrea,  turns  to  look  at  him.  and 
suddenly  realizes  the  little  brother  who 
teased  her  growing  up  is  leaving  the 
safety  of  their  home.  She'll  actually 
miss  him. 

When  he  returns  he'll  be  a man, 
unknown  to  her,  standing  tall  in  a 
uniform  immaculate  from  the  top  of  his 
garrison  cap  to  the  shine  on  his  shoes. 
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Baywatch  star  is 
Golden  Knights 
tandem  skydiver 

Story  and  photo  by  SSG  Keith  Richardson, 
Media  Relations,  US  Army  Parachute 
Team,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

Van  Nuys,  Calif.  — “Golden 
Knight  Rider,"  quipped  Baywatch  star 
and  producer,  David  Hasselhoff,  joking 
of  his  ’80s  television  persona  and  his 
recent  real  life  adventure  as  a tandem 
skydive  passenger  with  the  US  Army 
Parachute  Team  (USAPT). 

Self-described  as  a life  seeker 
instead  of  a thrill  seeker,  the  actor 
became  the  first  celebrity  participant  in 
the  Golden  Knights’  tandem  orientation 
program  (TOP)  on  July  17,  during  a 
12,500-foot  jump  over  the  Van  Nuys 
Airport. 

"Why  would  I jump  out  of  a 
perfectly  good  airplane?  Because  it’s  my 
46th  birthday  and  I’m  a ‘lifeaholic’  and  a 
part  of  life  is  conquering  your  challenges 
and  your  fears,”  Hasselhoff  said.  “I  think 
it’s  been  a dream  of  mine  ever  since  I 
was  a little  boy.” 

Originally,  Hasselhoff  wanted  to 
celebrate  his  40th  birthday  with  a 
skydive,  but  his  demanding  film  sched- 
ule prevented  it. 

Recently,  the  producers  of  the 
world’s  most  watched  television  series 
developed  an  episode  involving  the 
Golden  Knights,  so  the  team  offered  the 
show’s  star  a tandem  jump,  which 
Hasselhoff  accepted. 

Ironically,  the  Knights’  only 
available  date  was  July  17th,  the  date  of 
the  team’s  preshow  appearance  at  the 
Van  Nuys  airshow  and  also  the  actor’s 
birthday. 

Golden  Knight  SFC  Shane  Holler 
served  as  Hasselhoff’ s tandem  instructor. 

“David  did  an  excellent  job,” 

Hollar  said.  “One  reason  why  he  was 
selected  to  make  this  jump  is  because  he 
is  such  a good  role  model  out  there  for 
all  the  youngsters  throughout  the  nation 
and  overseas,”  Hollar  said. 

“Something  we  want  to  push  as 


representatives  of  the  US  Army  is  to 
keep  these  kids  in  school  and  keep  them 
off  drugs.  By  David's  participating  in 
this  historic  jump  with  us,  he  is  able  to 
go  out  there  now  and  push  that  word  for 
the  Army  and  let  the  kids  out  there  know 
that  they  can  be  all  that  they  can  be.” 
Prior  to  taking  to  the  skies.  Hollar 
prepared  Hasselhoff  for  the  jump  with  a 
two-hour  class  of  instruction,  familiariz- 
ing him  with  the  equipment,  actions  in 
the  aircraft,  and  freefall  posture. 

The  next  day,  the  two  took  off  over 
the  skies  of  Van  Nuys  Airport.  The  star 
said  he  didn't  have  much  time  to  anguish 
over  his  decision. 

“He  (Hollar)  doesn’t  give  you 
much  time  to  think  about  it,”  Hasselhoff 
said.  “I  got  to  the  (plane’s)  door,  and  I 
was  thinking  that  I’m  going  to  experi- 
ence this  feeling  of  terror  and  the  next 
thing  I know  I’m  out.” 

“He  did  great  during  the  freefall 
portion.”  Hollar  said.  “We  had  a good 
time,  and  we  had  two  other  jumpers  link 
up  with  David  (during  freefall).” 

Under  canopy,  Hasselhoff  was 
able  to  steer  the  parachute.  Upon  final 
approach,  he  and  Hollar  performed  a 
smooth  sliding  landing. 


SFC  Hollar  instructs  Hasselhoff  on  the 


"I  don’t  do  anything  unless  it’s 
right,  and  I was  going  with  the  best  in 
the  world."  he  said.  “This  guy  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best 
(skydiver)  in  the  world.” 

In  addition  to  complimenting  his 
tandem  instructor,  he  endorsed  the  US 
Army  and  what  it  has  to  offer. 

"For  anyone  thinking  about  joining 
the  Army,  it  keeps  you  off  the  streets, 
and  it  gives  you  discipline,”  Hasselhoff 
said.  “I  think  it’s  something  that  we  all 
crave  and  need  and  what  I found  out 
yesterday  when  I was  training  (with  the 
Knights)  is  that  I crave  the  discipline.  I 
loved  every  minute  of  it.” 

With  the  Army  looking  for 
recruits,  Hasselhoff  said  it’s  a wise 
substitute  to  the  “streets,  drugs  and 
hanging  out  and  waiting  for  something 
to  happen.” 

“The  kind  of  worldwide  excite- 
ment and  thrill  that  you  get  in  the  Army 
is  apparent  today,”  Hasselhoff  said.  “It's 
really  the  alternative  environment.” 

The  team  began  the  tandem 
orientation  program  earlier  this  year.  The 
TOP  is  designed  to  provide  its  passen- 
gers with  the  experience  of  a parachute 
jump  in  support  of  Army  recruiting. 


proper  freefall  posture 
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1.  An  applicant  agrees  to  an  appointment.  The  station 
commander  fills  out  a prospect  data  card.  When  should 
the  station  commander  enter  the  applicant  on  USAREC  Form 
533  or  USAREC  Form  533  B? 

a.  At  the  next  Daily  Performance  Review. 

b.  Within  next  24  hours. 

c.  When  the  information  is  available  or  during  the  Daily 

rformance  Review. 

At  the  close  of  business. 

Once  the  applicant  enlists,  which  forms  should  not  be 
updated  by  station  commander? 

a.  USAREC  Form  200-C  (Prospect  Data  Record) 

b.  USAREC  Form  660  (Station  Evaluation  Checklist) 

c.  USAREC  Form  61 1 (DEP/DTP  Tracking  Log) 

d.  USAREC  Form  539  (LRL) 

3.  Who  is  responsibile  for  conducting  the  yearly  CONAP 
training? 

a.  company  commander 

b.  station  commander 

c.  battalion  recruiter  trainer 

d.  battalion  education  services  specialist 

4.  Under  the  USAR  Student  Loan  Repayment  Program,  a 
soldier  is  ineligible  for  any  initial  or  subsequent  loan  repay- 
ment until  he  has  served  one  year  in  the  Selected  Re- 
serve. 

a.  True  b.  False 

5.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  a requirment  for  determining 
a soldier’s  eligibility  for  the  active  component  Loan 
Repayment  Program? 

a.  The  soldier  is  a Non  Prior  Service  enlistee. 

b.  The  soldier’s  enlistment  is  for  no  less  than  a 3-year 
term  of  service. 

c.  The  soldier  is  a High  School  Diploma  Graduate  with  an 
AFQT  score  of  50  or  higher. 

d.  The  soldier’s  enlistment  did  not  require  a moral  waiver. 

6.  All  COIs  and  VIPs  must  be  recorded  and  updated  on  the 

USAREC  FM . 

a.  200-C  b.  200-2D  c.  986  d.  988 

7.  Conversion  data  and  the  recruiting  station  work  plan 
are  indicators  of  the  need  for  sales  training  and 


a.  a method  for  determining  work  requirements  to  make 
mission. 

b.  make  it  easy  for  the  CLT  to  inspect  the  recruiting  tools. 


c.  tell  the  station  commander  which  markets  need  to  be 
penetrated. 

d.  help  the  recruiter  to  make  a plan  for  posting  areas 
showing  a need  for  it. 

8.  What  is  the  percentage  milestone  for  senior  contacts  by 
31  October? 

a.  15  percent  b.  35  percent 

c.  40  percent  d.  30  percent 

9.  The  role  of  the  recruiter  is  to  fulfill  several  roles  in  both 
the  Army  and  the  community.  List  three  out  of  five  roles. 

a.  

b.  

c.  

10.  Prospecting  is  a continuous  activity  to  provide  for  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  success  toward  mission  box 
accomplishment. 

a.  True  b.  False 

1 1 . When  donning  the  M40  series  protective  mask,  how  many 
times  do  you  clear  it  in  the  first  9 seconds? 

a.  one  b.  two  c.  three  d.  four 

12.  The  firing  device  of  the  Ml 8A1  Claymore  mine  should 

should  be  placed meters  away  from  the  mine. 

a.  10  b.  12  c.  15  d.  16 

1 3.  A six  digit  grid  coordinate  will  place  you  within  within 
of  your  target. 

a.  1 meter 

b.  10  meters 

c.  1 00  meters 

d.  1000  meters 

1 4.  What  is  the  first  step  for  evaluating  a casualty? 

a.  bleeding 

b.  breathing 

c.  responsiveness 

d.  shock 

1 5.  Which  of  the  following  steps  is  not  a part  of  SPORTS? 

a.  slap 

b.  pull 

c.  open 

d.  release 


The  answers  to  this  month’s  test  can 
be  found  on  the  inside  back  cover. 
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Safety 


Hunting  is  one  of  the  safest  sports  in  terms  of  the 
ratio  of  people  involved  to  people  injured  or  killed.  The 
main  hazard  faced  by  all  hunters  is  the  risk  of  being 
shot  at  by  another  hunter.  If  hunting  is  to  survive  as  a 
safe  sport,  hunters  must  apply  risk  management  when 
they  go  into  the  field. 

The  right  clothes  for  the  hunt 

To  reduce  the  risk  of  becoming  an  accidental  target, 
hunters  can  use  the  following  controls: 

Wear  the  right  clothes.  This  is  determined  by  the 
game  hunting  seasons  (deer  or  turkey). 

Wear  blaze  orange  during  deer  season.  The  more 
the  better;  the  deer  can't  see  it  but  other  hunters 
can.  Most  states  have  a minimum  amount  that  you 
must  wear,  so  check  your  local  game  laws. 

Never  wear  blue  or  red  during  turkey  season.  You 
might  be  mistaken  for  a turkey. 

Never  wear  brown  or  white  during  deer  season. 
These  are  the  primary  colors  of  a deer  and  you  may 
get  shot  at  by  mistake. 

Rules  for  a safe  hunting  season 

Never  carry  a deer  or  turkey  on  your  shoulder 
through  the  woods.  Carry  it  as  low  as  possible.  It  is 
also  a good  idea  to  mark  it  with  blaze  orange  to 
prevent  someone  else  from  shooting  at  it. 

Never  shoot  at  sound  or  movement.  Make  sure 
you  identify  your  target  before  you  shoot.  Make 
sure  you  also  check  the  background.  Don't  shoot  if 
you're  uncertain  where  the  bullet  might  end  up. 

If  you  see  another  hunter,  but  are  concealed  from 
his  view,  step  out  into  the  open  so  he  can  see  you. 


As  the  days  begin  to  shorten  and  the  evening  air 
turns  briskly  cool,  hunters  feel  a quiet  desperation  and 
longing  for  the  woods  on  a bitter  cold  day.  This  feeling  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  buck  fever.  You  can  almost  taste  the 
excitement  as  many  hunters  around  the  country  eagerly  await 
the  opening  of  their  favorite  season. 

Most  hunters  don’t  think  about  risk  management  as  they 
prepare  for  the  onset  of  the  season.  However,  risk  manage- 
ment is  necessary  if  hunters  want  to  see  the  next  season.  It  is 
imperative  for  every  hunter  to  protect  himself  from  the 
specific  hazards  in  the  hunting  seasons  for  deer  or  turkey. 

Almost  every  state  now  requires  individuals  to  take  the 
hunter  safety  course.  The  course  is  interesting,  informative, 
and  has  reduced  hunting  accident  rates.  If  you’ve  never 
attended  one  or  it’s  been  a while;  it  might  be  a good  idea  to 
take  the  course  again.  Another  way  to  approach  the  course  is 
to  go  with  a young  hunter  and  help  teach  the  next  generation 
of  hunters. 


Make  sure  everyone  in  the  hunting  party  knows 
where  each  other  is  hunting  and  precoordinate  any 
movements. 

Use  a flashlight  and  unload  your  weapon  when 
moving  in  darkness.  Always  carry  a spare  flashlight 

Never  use  your  scope  as  binoculars. 

When  in  a ground  stand  or  a blind  keep  a rock 
or  tree  to  your  back  to  prevent  getting  shot  in  the 
back. 

Always  handle  firearms  as  if  they  were  loaded. 
Never  assume  someone  is  handing  you  an  un- 
loaded weapon.  Visually  check  it  and  then  treat  it 
as  if  it  is  still  loaded. 

Make  sure  someone  knows  where  you’re  going 
and  when  you  plan  to  return.  Never  hunt  alone. 

— Reprinted  from  October  1997  Countermeasure 
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Salutes 


Gold 

Badge 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Marc  G.  Debearn 

CHICAGO 

SFC  Rayford  C.  Crowder 
SSG  Gilberto  Goyco 

COLUMBIA 

SFC  Paul  W.  Cox 
SGT  Dennis  McKnight 

JACKSON 

SFC  Samuel  Jones 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  David  Groce 

MONTGOMERY 

SFC  Penny  Melvin 
SSG  Alan  Worstenholm 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Samuel  E.  Gardner 
SSG  Henry  D.  Moser 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Harrell  C.  Futrell 

SACRAMENTO 

SFC  Steven  J.  Martinez 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Kenneth  A.  Reineke 
SSG  Edward  E.  Vitacolonna 
SSG  Timothy  Wagner 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SFC  Paul  T.  Sweeney 

SOUTHERN  CALIF. 

SFC  David  Crabtree 


Morrell  Awards 

BALTIMORE 

SFC  Michael  A.  Stumbaugh 
SFC  Ross  G.  Scott 

NASHVILLE 

SFC  Glenn  D.  Wallace 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SFC  Jeffrey  A.  Brouwer 


ALBANY 

SFC  Stephen  D.  Graves 
SSG  Robert  A.  Kraeger 

ATLANTA 

SSG  Derrick  White 
SSG  Rana  Williams 
SGT  Steve  R.  Jones 
SGT  Brian  Solvberg 

BALTIMORE 

SSG  Gregory  Hamilton 
SSG  Rafael  Machadobarreto 
SGT  Richard  Goodman 

CHICAGO 

SSG  James  S.  Nabours 

COLUMBIA 

SSG  Danette  Dinkins 
SGT  Norman  S.  Haberkorn 

COLUMBUS 

SFC  Terry  L.  Miracle 
SSG  Michael  S.  Dickinson 
SGT  Thomas  M.  Haag 
SGT  Ahmed  A.  Shukri 
SGT  Anna  M.  Hupp 

DES  MOINES 

SSG  Ronnie  D.  Smith 
SSG  Ted  A.  Van  Patten 

GREAT  LAKES 

SFC  Mark  Jordan 
SSG  James  Flick 
SSG  Otis  Pate 
SSG  Fabian  Scott 

HOUSTON 

SFC  Danny  J.  Brown 
SSG  Donnie  A.  Bobo  Jr. 

SSG  Michael  V.  Matt 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SFC  Wayne  B.  Keeler 
SSG  Althea  E.  Kancel 

LOS  ANGELES 

SGT  Jesse  J.  Sluder 


Recruiter 

Ring 

MID-ATLANTIC 

SFC  Jesus  A.  Sotomarrero 
SSG  Lemuel  E.  Gray 
SSG  David  R Fussellman 

MIAMI 

SSG  Pedro  A.  Marrero 
SSG  Renaldo  L.  Rodriguez 

MILWAUKEE 

SSG  Byron  C.  Larsen 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SSG  Brian  A.  Twohy 

NEW  ORLEANS 

SFC  Johnny  L.  Truitt  Jr. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SSG  Billy  J.  Cochran 
SSG  Rickey  E.  Wagoner 

PITTSBURGH 

SSG  Jesse  M.  Duran 
SSG  Jeffrey  A.  Sutherland 
SGT  Joseph  H.  Masisak  Jr. 

PHOENIX 

SFC  Alvin  V.  Brown 
SSG  Julio  Deleonperez 
SSG  Christine  M.  Nelson 
SSG  Michael  D.  Nelson 
SGT  David  W.  Brock 

SACRAMENTO 

SFC  James  E.  Huffstutler 
SSG  Marvin  Galmore 
SSG  Martez  Sims 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SFC  Christopher  Scott 

SEATTLE 

SFC  Robert  L.  McDowell 
SSG  Bobby  Garner 
SSG  William  G.  Hansel 
SGT  Jefrey  A.  Wilson 

SYRACUSE 

SSG  Barry  E.  Myers 

TAMPA 

SSG  Brenda  Thurmond 
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Quality  Volume  - The  Key  To  Our  Success 
Headquarters  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command 
RSM  AUGUST  1998 

1st  Brigade  2d  Brigade  3d  Brigade  5th  Brigade  6th  Brigade 


TOP  TEAM  MEMBER  (Recruiter) 

RA  SSG  Johnson  , J.  SGT  Dorch,  A.  SSG  Craig,  W.  SSG  Thornton,  D.  SGT  Themer,  M. 
(BN)  (New  England)  (Raleigh)  (Chicago)  (Oklahoma  City)  (Phoenix) 

USAR  SFC  Celli,  L SSG  Sweeney,  A.  SFC  Jones,  B.  SGT  McCarty,  E.  SFC  Anstine,  R. 
(BN)  (New  England)  (Jacksonville)  (Cleveland)  (New  Orleans)  (Portland) 


TOP  TEAM  (Station) 

LARGE  Torrington 
(BN)  (Albany) 

SMALL  Harrisburg 
(BN)  (Harrisburg) 


Charleston  Melrose  Ridgmar  Tustin 

(Columbia)  (Chicago)  (Dallas)  (Southern  California) 


Aguadilla  Bowling  Green  Effingham 

(Miami)  (Cleveland)  (St  Louis) 


Korea 

(Portland) 


AMEDD 

(HCRT)  Laurel 


Mississippi  Indianapolis  Kansas  City  Northwest 
& 

Tennessee 


RO/FY  98-11 


“Be  All  You  Can  Be!” 


EVAN  R.  GADDIS 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 


1.  c,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  4-1 6a 

2.  b,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  para  7-2 

3.  d,  USAREC  Reg  621-2,  Chap  2-2,  h(1) 

4.  a,  USAREC  Reg  621-1,  Chap  4-4d 

5.  d,  USAREC  Reg  621-1,  Chap  3-2 

6.  d,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Appendix  G-1 

7.  a,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  Appendix  F-2a 


Answers  to  the  Test 

8.  c,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  Table  3-1 

9.  Answers:  1.  communicator;  2.  planner; 

3.  public  relations  specialist;  4.  market 
expert;  5.  Student  counselor;  USAREC  Pam 
350-7  Chap  2-1  b(3) 

10.  a,  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  Chap  6-1,  para  a 

11.  b,  STP  21-1-SMCT,  Task  #031-503-1025 


12.  d,  STP  21-1-SMCT,  Task  #071-325-4425 

13.  c,  STP  21-1-SMCT,  Task  #071-329-1002 

14.  c,  STP  21-1-SMCT,  Task  #081-831-1000 

15.  c,  STP  21-1-SMCT,  Task  #071-311-2029 
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